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AND NEW 


ON THE BLOCKADE. 


Series.’’ Emblematic dyes. Cloth, two colors. 
Illastrated. $1 50 


The author has written nothing more interesting | 


or romantic than the Blue and tue Gray Series. the 
scenes of which are connected with the Civil War, 
and many of them being founded on facts. The pre- 
ceding volumes of this series, in uniform style. are 
rg by the Enemy” and “ Within the Enemy’s 


WONDERFUL DEEDS and DOINGS 
of Little Giant Boab and His 
Talking Raven Vabib. By inczer- 
SOLL LOCKWOOD, author ot ‘* Travels and Ad- 
ventures of Little Baron Trump and His Won- 
derful Dog Bulger,’’ ete. Profusely illustrated 
by Clifton Johnson. Quarto, cloth, $2 U0. 
The whole forms a delightful romance for young 

readers, and for the older reader who is not averse to 

a tale of the romantic and marvelous. The work is 

profusely illustrated by nearly one hundred and fifty 

drawings from the talented artist, Clifton Johnson. 


THE KELP-GATHERERS. A new 
volume by J. T. TROWBRIDGE in ** The Start 
in Life Series. Cioth. Illustrated. $1 00 
This makes the third volume in * The Start in 

Life ” series, the presen volumes of which are “A 

Start in Life,” a story of the Genesee country ; cloth, 

illustrated, $1.00 ‘“‘ Biding His Time, or Andrew 

Hapnell’s Fortune;”’ cloth, illustrated, $100. The 

three volumes in a neat box. 


BRIGHT DAYS IN THE OLD 
PLANTATION TIME. By MARy 
Ross BANKS. New edition. Itlus. $1.50. 

“* The accuracy with which she represents the dia- 
lect of the plantation negroes in the ny ! days of 
Georgia is perfect and wonderful. The book will 
divide honors with ‘ Uncle Remus’ as a classic of 
Dixie laud.” 


A new volame;A LOST JEWEL. 
by OLIVER OPTic in * The Blue and the Gray | 


By HARRIET PREs- 
COTT SPOFFORD. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.00. 


This is a sweet story that will hold the reader’s at 
tent:on from first to last. The incidents narrated are 
perfectly natural in their pappeain 8, and the charac- 

| ters are sketched with skill and vigor, as would be 
| expected in any work by this author. 


‘THE LOG OF THE MARYLAND; 
or, Adventures at Sea. By Captain 
DouGLASs FRAZAR, author of ‘Perseverance 
Island, or Robinson Crusoe of the 19th Cen- 
tory,’”’ “Practical Boat Sailing,’’ ete. 
| trated. Cloth. $1.50. 
| BP rarely happens that one who has spent some 
years at sea has the inclination and the literary 
| ability to describe his experiences and adventures, 
but the author of * Perseverance Island” gives us an 
interesting book in this story of a voyage in the good 
| ship Maryland. The scenes and incidents of every- 
day life on board ship, and the detail of the sailor’s 
life at sea, the bard work and strict discipline as well 
the of Jack Tar are lively and clearly 
escr’ 


DOROTHY’S EXPERIENCE. By 
ADELINE TRAFTON, author of ‘‘An American 
Girl Abroad,’’ ‘‘His Inheritance,’’ Katherine 
Earle,’’ etc. Cloth. $1.00. 

Dorothy Drake, the subject of Miss Trafton’s 
story “was born into the church,” and surrounded 
early with its influence. The spiritual experience 
she went through, and the efforts she made to ele 
vate and reform others by self-sacrificing labors, and 
her desire to establish in the hearts of all Christ-like 

rinciples are told with telling effect. The fascinat- 
ng story appeared as a serial in the columos of the 

N. Y. Chris. Union, awakening the liveliest interest. 


PARDS. A story of two homeless boys. By 
Errie W. MERRIMAN, editor of *‘ The House- 
keeper,’ Minneapolis. Cloth. Illustrated. $1. 
A reviewer of long experience says, ‘‘ Such a bright 

children’s book as this as very seldom come within 

the range of my reading. It is certainly a long way 


ahead of many of the popular juveniles of the day.” 


Any boy or girl who wiil write to us giving their address, we wiil send our ILLUSTRATED CATA- 


LOGUES of interesting books by popular authors free, 


by mail. 


Sold by all booksellers, and sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


shers, 10 Milk St., Boston 


JUVENILES. (Stimulants that Strengthen 


ENTHUSIASM and CHARACTER. 


‘“*The Hoosier Schoolboy.” By Epwarp EaG.Leston. New Edition for School Use. 
Illustrated. 12mo. 60 cts. net. Notes, Definitions, and Questions 


Children’s Stories : in English Literature; of the Great Scientists; in American 
History; of American Progress By HenRieTTA CHRISTIAN WIGHT. With 12 fall- 
page illustrations from drawings by J. STEEPLE VDAvis. 12mo; each, $1.25. 

The simplicity of the author’s language, and her easy and natural method, especially fit the volumes 
for school use. They have already been adopted for this purpose in a number of p:ominent cities through- 
out Se, country, including New York and Srooklyn, and in every case they have given the utmost 


Correspondence invited regarding these and other books for Supplementary Reading. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, . . 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


THE CHurcy Hymnary. 


On the first of November we shall issue a new hymn book, bearing the above title, the 
result of many years’ careful preparation on the part of the compiler, Edwin A. Bedell. 
The Church Hymnary is pronounced by competent critics who have had opportunities of 
examining the MSS. and proof sheets, “* The grandest collection of hymns and tunes ever 
offered to the churches-” The volume will contain 994 hymns and over 800 tunes, not in- 
cluding the chants. While a due regard has been had to the claims of those who desire the 
old familiar tunes, the ChurchHymnary will contain a wealth of modern music not hitherto 
accessible in this country. 

Specimen copies, Rendoneele bound in half leather, sent for examination, postpaid, to 
any address for $1.50 Returnable copies sent free to pastors of churches. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., Publishers, 
52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 


SCUDDER’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Preceded by a Narrative of the Discovery and Settlement of North America, and of the Events which led 
to the Independence of the Thirteen English Colonies, For the use of Schools and Academies. By 
Horack E. ScuppDER. With Maps and [tlustrations. 

The leading characteristics of this beautiful work are: Well-considered and well-written Texts; Logical Division 
into Periods; a Suggestive Method; the insertion of Topical bogiyes for Review, as well as a fullset of Questions 
on Text and Maps; ecurate, Clear, and Distinct Maps; Beautiful Illustrations; Superior Mecha: ical Execution; 
a Low Price. A prominent teacher says: “ It is the best equipped school book ever used in the United States.” 
Price 61.00; by mail, 61.15. Send for Circular. 

For samples and introductory terms address TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Pub’rs, 
364 Washington St., Boston. 122 and 124 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. ¥. 


LEE and SHEPARD, Publi 


GOLD MEDAL 


tunities for the student. 
simple. 


men. All the particulars as to 
out the places and dates where 


PARIS, 1#&9. 


in this volume, which gives also 943 questions in Arithmetic, 576 6 I 
questions in Ena ish Syntar, 100 each in American History and Civil| Government, with full treatises on ) HIGHER, 


and on Letter Wrt'ing. 


There are circumstances that would make a government position desirable for 
some teachers, especially for young men and women who want to use the libraries 
and other belps in large cities. The pay is liberal. the hours are few, and once ob 
tained the placeis secure. These are all temptations to the idler, but they ase oppor 
Under the Civil Service law the road to such a position is 


appointments dependent on examina. 


31 PLACES tevesttions to bie. You do not need the influence of 


Congressman or politician. You have only to learn when the next examination is held, ap- 
ply tor the necessary papers. present yourself, and answer the questions asked. The ap- 
pointments are mace from those who stand highest and are open to women as well aa to 


OPEN TO WOMEN fieia?asa'how to apply, are given 


imen quettions in Geography, 40 specimen 


‘Te prepare for competition for places at BLVOO and higher,these $1 000 AND HIGH 


subject , and fiese only are required. Any one who can answer the questions here given, 


to 
Hon. JOHN I 


Of which fulland complete answers are added,is ready to enter the next examination. 
3 RiLby, Chief Examiner of the State of New York, says of the book : 


“Tam pleased with your 


Civil Service Question Book. It will notonly be of service to those intending to try the Civil Service Examinations 
but teachers or others who are obliged to prepare questions for examinations in common English branches will 


find it a great convenience.” 
class, as to those aspiring to government 
and so few unimportant questions. 


Cloth, 16mo, pp. 


C. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


The N. BE. Journal of Education, says it is worth) as much to the teacher in his 
sitions, It is rarely that any book can be found with so many valuable 


282. Sent post-paid for $1.50. 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO. 


307-9 Wabash Ave. (Oprposire Aupirorium) Chicago. 


The Virtues and their Reasons 


is used by the pupils 7V EVERY GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL IN CHICAGO. 

It is also used in Washingtor, D.C.; Peoria, 
Elgin, Monmouth, Ill.; Athison, Wellington, 
Kan.; and many other cities. 

_ Price only $1.35 by mail. 


SHALL WE HAVE MORAL INSTRUC: 
TION in Private and Public Schools ? 

ALL MEN, oF ALL CREEDS, say YEs, 

The demand is growing and pressing for it, 
and a SUITABLE BOOK FOR INSTRUCTION. 

The Virtues and Their Reasons 


MEETS THE WANTS OF SCHOOLS AND “ GEN- 
ERAL READFRS.” 


SEND FOR CATALOG of New Books, of New Departures, New Systems, and New Plans. 


—, ESTERBROOK &C 


qualities of 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS, 
AND AT MODERATE PRICES. 


erfect pens, fineness 
extensively adopted in the public an 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


ESTERBROOK’S EXTRA FINE PEN, NO. 333. 


These Pens have ihe shape, size, and style suitable for school use. 
of point, elasticity and durability, | 
* private schools throughout the United States. 


ESTERBROOK ACS 


They have all the 
and have been very 


JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
"orks. Camden, N. 


LEAFLETS FROM STANDARD AUTHORS. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS or JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 


Compiled by JOSEPHINE E. HODGDON. 


The plan of this work is the outgrowth of experience in the) 


school-room, and its utility and 
have been proved. 


adaptation to the proposed aims 


“The Leaflets’ consist of choice selections from the historical 
writings of John Lothrop Motley, especially adapted to school use 


and home reading. 


Among these selections will be found studies upon which Mr. 


Motley laid the foundations of a 
as the Abdication of Charles V. ; 
raphy of William the Silent ; 
Sidney; the Fire-ships. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin 


permanent historical fame,— such 
the Siege of Leyden ; the Biog- 


They contain a biographical sketch of Mr. Motley,—with por- 
trait,—are clearly printed, and are profusely illustrated. 


Teachers in High and Normal Schools will find “ The Leaflets « 
valuable for the purpose of supplementary reading. 

A copy of “The Motley Leaflets” will be sent, for examination, 
to any teacher or school officer on receipt of 50 cents. 

Cons regarding its introduction into the school-room 


the Life and Death of Sir Pump is solicite 


Square, NEW YORK. 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXXII.—No, 18. 


Of the Iste firm of W. H. WALMsLEy & Co.) 
1022 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Microscopes and al! Appliances, 

Photo-Micrographic Cameras, 

Lantern Slides of Microscopic Subjects. 
Send for Price Lists. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

wy MICROSCOPES FROM $88 TO $1,000. 24 

Catalogue on application. 


W. H. WALMSLEY, Limited 


A Special Food for the Brain and Nerves. 


Hunger, in urgent cases, Brain Starvation. 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


A standard remedy with the most eminent Physicians in the treatment of meatal and mervens 
diseases. Nervous exhaustion, sleeplessness, lassitude, inability to work or study, is but Brain 


Vitalized Phosphites feeds the hungry nerves, and restorés Brain power.—It is used, and recom- 
mended by the world’s best students and brain-workers, — It is a vital PhosPHITeE, not an inert acid 
PhosPHATE. — Not a secret remedy ; the formula is on every bottle. 
DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE. 
56 WEST 25TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
For sale by Druggists, or sent by mail, $1 00. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 


Importers and Manfrs of 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 
Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights, Porcelain ana Glass Ware, etc.) 


Ge Sole Agents for Zeiss’ f 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE. BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 


IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 
From the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 
We make a spectre. of the products from the 
Laboratories of T. MORSON & SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila. ; 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


Micr PR 


McINTOSH 
1 


STEREOPTICONS and MICROSCOPES. 


The projecting Microscope can be used with the Dry-hydrogen, 
the Dry-sther, and Electric Light. 
Lanterns for the boys; Lanterns for Exhibitors ; 
Lanterns for Educational Institutions. 
Microscopes for the Student ; 
Microscopes for the accomplished Microscopist. 
Lantern Slides and Microscopical Preparations kept in stock. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


BATTERY & OPTICAL CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 
ELECTRICAL, and 
CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. 


VEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 
PURE 
CHEMICALS, 


Send for list. 


ligion and travel, is immense. 


For Home Amusement aod Parlor Entertainment, etc., nothing can be 
found as instructive or amusing, while Church Entertainments, Public Exhibi- 


tions_and Pop- 
ular Illustrate PA 7 WE i LL of Views makes a splendid Holiday 
ed Lectures @ present. We are the largest manu- 


facturers and dealers, and ship to all parts of the world. q 
to conduct Parlor Entertainments for pleasure, or Public Exhibitions, etc.,for MAK 


MONEY, send us your name and address en a postal 
card (naming this paper), and we will mafl you our 208 PAGE BOOK 


McALLISTER, Manufact’g Optician, 49 Nassau St., New York City. 


AND STERECPTICONS 


afford the best and cheapest means of object teaching for 
Colleges, Schools and Sunday Schools, Our 
assortment of Views, illustrating art, science, history, re- 


An insti ument with a choice selection 


If you wish to know how to order, how 


NG 


IS THE BEST 
MACHINE IN USE 


For Sale by 


SENSIBLE 
WOMEN 


all want FERRIS’ 


YGOOD SENSE 


CORSET WAISTS. 


THOUSANDS 
; NOW IN USE. 


Best for Health, Kco- 
nomy and Beauty. 


Tape-fasten But- 
tons—iron’t pull off. 
Cord - Edge Button 

oles—wont wear out, 
FIT ALL AGES- 
Infants to Adults. 


Sold by Leading 
RETAILERS 


every where. 
Send for Circular, 


FERRIS BROS., 


Manufacturers, 
341 BROADWAY, New York. 


RSHALL FIELD & CO., CHICAGO, 
WHOLESALE WE* TERN AGENTS. 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 


General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILE® 


FURNITURE 


Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff’s Historical Map of the U. & 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’'F'G COMPANY. 


76 Fifth Ave., near I4th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton S8ts.. 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 


DR, TAFT’S ASTHMALENE 
ASTHMA fails; send us your 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 
W. A. OLMSTED, 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
717 Market St., Philadel 


182 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
“Should make part of the course of study of every American student.”—James D. Dana. 


Sharpens both 
Lead and Slate Pencils. 


Manufactured by 
GOULD & CooK, 
Leominster, Mass. 


chines on trial to responsible parties. 


STEEL 


OSEPH PILLOTTS 
PENS. 


Cold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. 
Cold Medal was also gained at the Exposition at Paris in 1889. 


The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
332, 351, 170, and his other styles, 
SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 
the WORLD. 
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FOR SALE BY os 

Norton Door Check & Spring Co. Hl 


SEARS BLDG, Boston. MAss. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Chemical 
Apparatus, 


Pure 
Chemicals, 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch &St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


by New England Pub., Co. 
Agents Wanted 3 Semerset St., Mesten. 


Drawing Tables 


FOR 
SCHOOLS, OFFICES, &c, 
Manufact’d by 


R. E. KIDDER, 
§6 Hermon St., Worcester, Mass. 
GH Send for circular. 


159 TREmMonT ST. 


Musical, tar sounding, and highly sa’ 
factory Bells for Schools, 


MENEELY & co., Established 
WEST TROY, N. Y. 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


Manufacture Superior TROY, N. Y. 
ACADEMY 


and CHURCE B ELLS. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 
Schools, Fire Alarms, F U 
WAREANTED, Catal arms, ote, FULLY 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 


Give 


The use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. One bottle 
may not cure “right off” a complaint of 
years; persist until a cure is effected. As a 
general rule, improvement follows shortly 
after beginning the use of this medicine, 
With many people, the effect is immediately 
noticeable; but some constitutions are less 
susceptible to medicinal influences than 
others, and the curative process may, there- 
fore, in such cases, be less prompt. Perse- 
verance in using this remedy is sure of jts 
reward at last. Sooner or later, the most 
stubborn blood diseases yield to 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 


“For several years, in the spring months, 
I used to be troubled with a drowsy, tired 
' feeling, and a dull pain in the small of my 
back, so bad, at times, as to prevent my 
being able to walk, the least sudden motion 
causing me severe distress. Frequently, 
boils and rashes would break out on various 
parts of the body. By the advice of friends 
and my family physician, I began the use of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and continued it till the 
poison in my blood was thoroughly eradica- 
ted.”—L. W. English, Montgomery City, Mo. 
**My system was all run down; my skin 
rough and of yellowish hue. I tried various 
remedies, and while some of them gave me 
temporary relief, none of them did any per- 
manent good, At last I began to take 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, continuing it exclusive- 
ly for a considerable time, and am pleased 
to sav that it completely 


Cured Me. 


I presume my liver was very much out of 
order, and the blood impure in consequence. 
I feel that I cannot too highly recommend 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla to any one afflicted as I 
was.”’—Mrs. N. A. Smith, Glover, Vt. 

‘For years I suffered from serofula and 
blood diseases. The doctors’ prescriptions 
and several so-called blood-purifiers being of 
no avail, I was at last advised by a friend to 
try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I did so, and now 
feel like a new man, being fully restored to 
health.”’—C. N. Frink, Decorah, Iowa. * 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


Fold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5a bottle. 


CIFFORD’S 
Air-Tight 
INK - WELL. 


The only air-tight school 
ink Well made. 

Can be easily attached to 
any school desk. 

Sample, postpaid, 25 cts. 


TARR’S NOISELESS POINTER 


Has rubber tip and suspending ring. Theonly noise- 
less school pointer made inple postpaid, 26 cts. 


THE SCHOOL PEN AND PENCIL CASE 


Just out, and the 
only case of the 
kind made. Can 
be easily attached 


toany school desk. Postpaid, 25 cts. 


jalties are fu''y protected by letters 
patent. Attempts to imitate will be appreciated 
but not tolerated. Descriptive circulars and special 
prices upon application. 
Dustless Crayons. Erasers, Globes, Maps, Charts, 
Slate and Composition Blackboards, 
Standard School shades, etc. 


W. A. CHOATE & CO., General Furnishers, 


508 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
61 East 13th St., N.Y. City. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


Imported Photographs 


m Europe,to illustrate 
History, 
Architecture, and Art. 

rnishin 
For further information 
dress 
A. M. LUMBARD, 
26 seventh St., 
New Bedford, 


WANTED, AFTER CHRISTMAS, 
In a first-class family school in Connecticut city, 
a@ young man to teac mnastics, W 

Greek and Sciences. He inust be & good diselpiina- 


rian. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset 


LL these s 


= 
CINCINNATI BELL FOUNDRYCO 
INCINNATI, O., sole makers of the ‘‘B ad 
Church, Schock and Fire Alarm Well 
Catalogue ver 2200 testim: 
Mentionthisp aper. 


END for our new Catalogue of “ TEACHERS’ 
S HELPS,” including ilst Blackboard Stencils. 
‘0 stamp 


(cow) 


N necessary. Address 
NEw ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Journal of Edueation. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Hducational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00. 


(Written for the JouRNAL ] 
PINE GROVE SCHOOL.* 


BY FRANK ROE BATCHELDER. 


The murmuring pines have watched for years 
The comings-in and goings-out, 

And heard, no doubt, as Nature hears, 
The classroom hum or playtime shout. 


Their branches, banding with the snow, 
Have darkened winter afternoons, 

Or, swayed by breezes to and fro, 
Have lent their fragrance to the Juanes, 


And through this doorway childish feet 
Have dragged at many a morning time, 

When Nature’s music seemed most sweet, 
And Wisdom’s heights most hard to climb. 


O children of the wayside school! 
You linger here, in shade and sun, 

Not much perplexed by task or rule, 
Yet here are battles to be won. . 


On you our state has set her eyes, — 
The mother eyes of love and pride ; 

She waits; she whispers: ‘‘ They will rise, 
And take their station by my side; 


** The sober minds, the willing hearts, 
Lovers of God and Truth and Right, 
Masters of all the honest arts,— 
In them behold my noblest might.’’ 


Go on, then, as the way be shown, 
And weather Life’s tempestuous gales ; 
And each an honest name make known 
Through all these sweet Lancastrian vales. 


And ehe who points to you the way, 
Her work its meed of honor brings ; 

Listen, you hear our mother say : 

** My children do no greater things.”’ 


Not to her sages does she look 
To make her foremost of the earth ; 
She gives you slate and spelling-book, 
And says: ‘* Bo worthy of your birth! ’’ 


Dear Massachusetts! Let her fill 

A thousand books with laws and rules; 
Here is her wisest statecraft still ; 

God bless her for her common schools! 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Supr. A. B. Potann, Jersey City, N. J.: This is pre- 
eminently the period of ‘‘ patent processes” in education. 


Supt. Davip W. Hartan, Wilmington, Del.: Intelli- 
gence and virtue are the foundations on which loyalty to 
free institutions rests. 


Dr. E. O. Lyre, Millersville, Penn:: There is as 
much mental development in the study of grammar as in 
any subject taught in school. 

Suprr. W. S. Eversoie, Wooster, O.: Self-satisfied 
conceit is content to make no further effort for self-im- 
provement ; undue humility is too timid to venture. 


Supr. L. H. Forp, Newnan, Ga. : If a pupil has but a 
short time to stay in school, the surest way to lose that 
very precious time to him forever is to grade him so high 
that he cannot fully comprehend the work he is going 
over. 


Henry Warp Beecuer: There is no profession so 
exacting, none that breaks down men so early, as that of 
faithful teaching ; and there is no economy so penurious, 
and no policy so intolerably mean, as that by which the 
custodians of public affairs screw down to the starvation 


point the small wages of men and women who are willing 


Cleveland Leader: English rhetoric and literature are 
subjects upon which the vast majority of high school 
graduates have too superficial a knowledge, yet few sub- 
jects excel them in value to the citizen and the state. We 
hope to see. continued progress in this direction, until 
every high school graduate wil! come to realize fully and 
appreciate properly the fact that rich as are other litera- 
tures in noble thoughts and lofty ideas none surpass the 
English in the wealth of those mental treasures that 
constitute one of mankind's richest legacies. 


GENERAL TRAINING.* 


BY WILLIAM E. WILSON, PROVIDENCE. R. I. 


Every generation of educators is the product, as well 
as the heir, of its predecessors, aud it is required to pro- 
duce its successors. Education has progressed, not as 
blind fate has ordered, but as earnest, aggressive men 
were able to make it advance. Oar present educational 
systems are only the development of the work of the 
fathers. This progress must continue. This generation 
must transmit a still richer heritage to its successors. It 
is no less needful to-day that education should advance 
than it was in the days of Ascham and Comenius. Our 
educational progress during this century has not kept pace 
with the advance in science nor the development of indus- 
tries. There is still room for the employment of the 
highest sagacity and the keenest ingenuity in educational 
lines. We must bring into application, into force and 
actual operation, plans and methods which have been de- 
vised long ago, and into clearer view and more general 
attention principles which are well known. Progress, 
now more than ever before, depends upon knowledge, 
ability, skill, and a spirit of professional progress. There 
never were so many good teachers, and there never was 
so much need for improvement among teachers. 

Normal and training schools have much to do in bring- 
ing about this improvement. But their responsibility is 
not greater than that of colleges or high schools. There 
is danger that too much dependence may be placed upon 
special instruction and training for teachers. The very 
best course of normal instruction cannot suffice by itself 
to make a capable teacher. Special training for teaching 
is important. I claim that it is essential. The time is 
rapidly approaching when professional preparation will 
be required of the teacher as imperatively as in the me- 
chanic arts, the fine arts, or the other professions. 

Bat special preparation, unless it is made to embrace 
the whole education and to extend back into the early 
years, is not of itself adequate, is not really of much 
value. To possess its full value, it must have two bases, 
—ability, character, and adaptation to the work of teach- 
ing; a good general education, embracing breadth, variety, 
and thoroughness of scholarship, good physical develop- 
ment, an alert intellect in all its modes of activity, and 
the spirit and disposition of the true student. Then 
special professional training becomes the third great ele- 
ment in the equipment of the ideally prepared teacher. 
These are all essential. The first two are more funda- 
mental. Normal and training schools care for the last. 
All schools and all teachers are responsible for the second. 
It has been assumed that the general education pre- 
cedes the special. It must not cease when the special be- 
gins. The general education with which the student ap- 
proaches special training should be broad enough and 
varied enough to enable him to view intelligently the gen- 
eral field of knowledge which is used for educational pur- 
poses, in the great departments of mathematics, science, 
language, literature, art, ete. It should have exercised 
and trained in some degree all the faculties. The quan- 


* At Lancaster, Mass., June, 1890. 


struction. 


tity of this general scholarship is much less important 
to devote their time and strength to teaching the young.|than the quality. Upon that depends the character of 
the teacher and of her work. The influence of the ele- 
mentary school teacher surpasses that of all her superiors. 
She impresses herself and her methods of work upon the 
character so that they can, rarely be eradicated. If the 
student enters the school for special study with bad habits 


of work,—careless, inaccurate, loose habits of thought, of 
speech, and of work,—these are almost ineffaceable. 
Professional training can do little to correct them. The 
professional training school is not a supplement for patch- 
ing up deficiencies. The elementary and high schools are 
not to be made special schools. The American high 
school has it own high function of general education,— 
the development of intellectual, upright, patriotic men, 
prepared to undertake special study for any calling. The 
high, the country, and the grammar school have contrib- 
uted their most valuable share in the preparation of a 
coming teacher, when they give the girl or boy, by nature 
fitted for the calling, a thoroughly good and honest intel- 
lectual and moral training. All teachers have something 
to do with the preparation of their successors, who will 
work with better facilities and opportunities and in a 
clearer light. 


A STUDY OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


BY EVA D. KELLOGG. 


It was in vacation at a sanitarium. Several hundred 
patients from all parts of the country had gathered here 
for health and recuperation, and many had brought chil- 
dren. Twice a day the gynmasium of the establishment 
brought this medley of people together for physical exer- 
cises, and it was well worth a visit to see the variety of 
age size, and personal peculiarity contrasted in this go- 
as-you-please exercise, where no accuracy or perfectness 
was expected, in a class made up of members here to-day 
and there to-morrow. 

The first look struck me as a chance to study real- 
istic, concrete psychology that in its “ application to teach- 
ing” would out-Sully Sally. Old men and young men. 
old ladies and young ladies, the middle-aged of both 
sexes, and children of all ages and conditions of civiliza- 
tion were standing together with Indian clubs trying to 
follow a leader and a piano. “ Do the best you can, 
only get the exercise,” was the sole general direction that 
put everybody at ease, and the absurdities of all gave 
each the courage to venture. 

Relieved of all responsibility of any success in the mat- 
ter, it was a rich treat for a teacher accustomed to shoul- 
der with dread every failure before her to watch the ef- 
forts of this miscellaneous collection and see what would 
result if left completely to themselves. The business man, 
jerky and impatient, because he couldn’t bring his muscles 
immediately under command ; the shy little mother, far 
more used to tossing baby than moving arms to rhythm ; 
the tiny bit of femininity, in decimated skirt and long, 
black stockings, serious as fate in aping her elders; the 
college president, striking both clubs and attitudes, deter- 
mined to be dignified or die; the young lady of dancing 
habits, catching the rhythmic turns and time by instinct ; 
the young athlete, who had “ done this thing before, you 
know ”; the semi-invalid school teacher, prim even in her 


summer blouse, trying to practise what she had always 
preached of perfection ; the base-ball player, with his un- 
conscious batting motion, — all these interested and 
amused, but were only the support to the great central 
star of the performance,—a boy about ten or twelve years 
of age, who with boyish modesty had placed himself ia 
the most conspicuous spot in the room, and was glorying in 
the chance to do just as he liked. If any teacher thinks 
she knows what that would be, free from even the atmos- 
phere of correction, she has reckoned without the sight, 
and has entirely under-estimated the strength of her re- 
* Abstract of remarks before the Rhode Island Institute of In- straining influence. Only one law regulated the boy’s 
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motions, and that was the law of opposites. When clubs 
should go up, his went down. If they should swing to 
the right, his swung to the left. The facing of the class 
to the east brought him serenely toward the setting sun. 
One club dropped, rolled, and was rescued by a motion of 
the handspring family in which the other club just missed 
a pair of black eyes that flished toward him in vain. 
Standing on one foot, then the other, he wriggled, twisted, 
dodging the right way always with a skill born of what— 
total depravity? Not that, surely, for his face wore a 
look unconscious of any wrong. He was having ‘‘ a good 
time ” without the botheration of school influences about 
him. After exercising every muscle in his body as fancy 
dictated, he laid down both clubs with a report of two 
pistol shots, and left the class in the midst of the lesson, 
and in two minutes was swinging wildly in a hammock 
outside. 

Day after day I watched that boy in these exercises 
with a precisely similar result, varied by bursts of conver- 
sation and expletives as he worked. I watched him at 
other times, and did not find him unlike other boys, but 
once put to anything like method and regularity, even ii 
it were voluntary, as in this case, he was overflowing with 
serpentine perversity. His mother and sisters were re- 
fined ladies, and his home training evidently good. 

I questioned in this way: Was I seeing in that boy, in 
these unique conditions, just what I would see in every 
boy if let alone’ If it were undisciplined child nature, 
why didn’t the little girls showit? If this inimitable 
twisting and wrong doing, were indicative of a barbaric 
stage, which every normal, healthy boy is supposed to 
pass through, did this same barbarism extend to the 
moral, mental, and spiritual nature of the boy, or was it 
simply the freedom of animal life before the soul had 
waked? Had ihis anything to do with the reason why 
they remember the wrong and forget the right so easily ; 
why falsehoods spring to the lips when trath would do 
better ; why they kill insects and rob birds’ nests and 
find such affinity in mischief? It was all a psychological 
labyrinth ; but one thing is certain,—that any teacher 
who can take half a hundred of these mysterious boys 
and bring them to the ordinary condition of law and con- 
formity, as seen in every-day schoolrooms, and can find a 
way to make them /ike school, with their natural ten- 
dency to fly off at every point, is accomplishing a work 
that only ceases to be phenomenal because it is so com 
mon. Next time we become discouraged, teachers, at 
the lack of conformity let us remember the boy of the 
clubs, and think what the pupils would do if left to 
themselver. 


WHAT, WHEN, AND HOW TO READ.—(III) 


BY A. EK. WINSHIP. 


We need to read human nature in books as much as 
nature. One can study men and women more skillfully 
and reliably who breathes the atmosphere of classic por- 
trayal of typical human natare than one who merely 
studies human nature as it is. One may forage among 
rocks in every field and quarry in New England and 
gather a million specimens, and appreciate all that he 
can see in those specimens, and yet know almost nothing 
of mineralogy ; while the man who with a book in hand 
goes to nature and the cabinet for all typical forms and 
characteristics will soon see the whole mineralogical 
world sparkling before him. So one needs to study 
human nature from four standpoints,—that of the psy- 
chologist, the ethical philosopher, the essayist, and the 
novelist. It was the psychology of George Eliot that 
made her studies of human nature mighty; it was the 
ethical philosophy of Dickens that made his portrayal of 
human nature so effective; it was the novelist’s instinct 
in Thackeray that made his revelation of human nature a 
permanent inheritance of mankind. When men learn to 
write psychology to meet the needs of humanity rather 
than to establish scholastic reputation, it will be inexeus- 
able for any person not to read or re-read, each year, 
some book that is distinctively psychological. As it is, 
teachers should read, each year, such a book as Hopkins’ 
“Outline Study of Man,” Rosenkranz’s “ Philosophy of 
Education,” the D. C. Heath edition of “ Emile,” or 
Payne’s ‘ Compayré’s Elements of Psychology.” 


detached portions like “ Pepacton,” but are to be grap- 
pled with, wrestled with when at our best. You take 
“ Walden” when you are in no mood for earnest work, 
but you take Rosenkranz when you know you are at your 
best. One rarely finds himself ready for such reading. 
He must give himself up to training for it, as does the 
athlete for the prize contest. All other reading is worth 
twenty per cent. more to a man for three months after he 
has read thoroughly a great book on philosophy. It 
pays, therefore, to put oneself into condition for such 
work. 

The best study of human nature requires, also, ethical 
reading, something stimulating in the line of moral phil- 
osophy, such as Hopkins’ “Law of Love and Love of 
Law,” Ladd’s “ Lotze’s Practical Problems,’’ Bascombe’s 
“ Sociology,” or Kant's Ethics.” 


ogy. It is invigorating, is a tonic, as psychology is. 

The essay bears an important part in the development 
of an intelligent study of human nature. 
have been few essayists worthy the attention of thought- 
ful men, the work of those few has been invaluable. 
Emerson is without a peer; Whipple is genuinely helpful 


Carlyle’s ‘‘ Heroes and Hero Worship”’ and essays are 
stimulating in the highest degree. 

Every year one should read some of Emerson’s essays 
which portray life in all its richness. 


reading times out of number. 
quire an elastic mind. They should rarely be read as a 


mine. Whipple’s ‘Success and its Conditions” and|t 


their way. 


THE CHILDREN AND THE POETS. 


ARRANGED BY KATE L BROWN, 


Larvae. 


My little maiden of four years old,— 
No myth, but a genuine child is she, 

With her bronze-brown eyes and her curls of gold,— 
Came quite in disgust, one day to me. 


Rubbing her shoulder with rosy palm 
(As the loathsome touch seemed yet to thrill her,) 
She cried,—‘‘Oh, mother, I found on my arm 
A horrible, crawling caterpillar.’’ 


And with mischievous smile she could scarcel 

Yet a look in its daring, half-awed 
She added ‘“ While they were about it, mother, 

I wish they’d just finished the butterfly.” 


They were words tu the thoughts of the soul, that turns 
From the coarser form of a partial growth, 


These are not to be trifled with ; are not to be read in 


*Arrangements have been made with Messrs. Hough 
Company for the use of this poem and portrait. - ton, MifMin, & | 


While such a work should be read every year or two,|very like her books. 


it should not be read within several months of a psychol-|appointing of authors. 
clear, grave eyes that look kindly at one, while they still 


seem to read one through and through, and a gracious 
While there |cordiality that puts the shyest person entirely at ease. 


Society and Sol- | stories. 
itude” and the “ First Part” series of essays will bear| past few years, and lives quietly in her lovely home, inter- 
These may be read in|ested in her friends, her letters, and the flock of bright 
leisure hours, but never when one desires intellectual in-| grandchildren growing about her. 

activity. They do not require keen thinking, but do re-| For the teacher. 


whole, never in small fragments; there is a happy me-jearly on the problems of existence. 
dium which one’s taste and judgment will readily deter-| here, for new experiences multiply so rapidly that the lit- 


“Letters and Social Aims,” while far below Emerson’s| novel life. 
work in literary and philosophical merit, are more read-|than by introducing them to that which develops and 
able to the average man, and accomplish as much in| ennobles. 
control the new life, we show not only sympathy, but re- 
spect,—two elements wherein lie the secret of all influ- 
ence. 
the natural flowering out into the spiritual, and it teaches 
a lesson of toleration that cannot be too early impressed. 


Reproaching the Infinite Patience that yearns 
With an unknown glory to crown them both. 


Ah, look thon largely with lenient eyes, 

On whatso beside thee may creep and cling, 
For the possible beauty that underlies 

The passing phase cf the meanest thing. 


What if God’s great angels, whose waiting love 
Beholdeth our pitiful life below, 
From the holy height of their heaven above, 
Couldn’t bear with the worm till the wings should grow. 


For the children. 


In the lovely old hill-town of Milton, Mass., is a pleas- 
ant brown house known as “ Elm Corner,”’ the home of 


Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, the author of “ Faith Gartney,” 
“ We Girls,” “A Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite’s Life,”’ 
and several other books beloved of girls. 


Mrs. Whitney, though past middle life, is very like her 


picture, and her own character and her surroundings are 


In these respects she is the least dis- 
She has the sweetest of faces, 


Mrs. Whitney in 1861 published “ Boys at Chequasset,” 


an earnest little story, in which the author’s aim is to show 
how a little manliness on the part of one boy influenced 


among American authors, as is Carlyle among English. | for good his whole circle. 


“ Bird-Talk ”’ is another book for children, while the 


old magazine Our Young Folks,” Wide Awake,” and 
other children’s magazines have had the benefit of her 


Mrs. Whitney has been a semi-invalid for the 


Children have many thoughts, and begin to ponder very 
They need guidance 


le heart is confused—almost appalled by the flood of 
And in no sense may we help children more, 


By giving a child that which will help him 


The poem “ Larvae” is a happy illustration of 


ELINE >< P First call the attention of the children to the partial 
Oe a a eee forms of growth, as in the cases of the butterfly and dra- 
|gon-fly. The poem read teaches its own lesson. We, 


compared with the angels, are as the caterpillar compared 
with the butterfly. 
should we slight or scorn anything “creeping or crawling ” ? 


If the Lord can be patient with us, 


Illustrate the meanings of such passages as,— 


look thou largely,”’ ete. 
** The passing phase,’’ etc. 


Such a poem connot fail to influence children. They 


will feed its largeness, even if they cannot analyze the im- 
pression. And the best of teaching is apt to be the indi- 
rect and the unconscious. 


THE LANGUAGE PROBLEM IN PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 


BY NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, PH.D., KUTZTOWN, PA. 


In many sections of the state this is the most difficult 


problem that confronts the teachers. What is usually 
said in favor of first teaching pupils to read and write 
their mother-tongue, cannot be applied in many districts. 
Schools exist in which half a dozen foreign nationalities 
are represented. To follow in these schools some of the 
accepted maxims about instruction in the mother-tongue 
would require polyglot methods of teaching, for which 
neither the time nor the teachers can be found. Nor would 
such instruction be desirable, even if it were possible. 
These children of foreign parents cannot become good 
citizens and play their part in the future development of 
the United States, unless they acquire the language of 
business and of civil life. 
pupils necessitates instruction in English, to the neglect 
of the tongues spoken at home. 


The future welfare of such 


Daily intercourse with 
other children gradually enables those of foreign parent- 
age to understand what the teacher says, and thus helps 
him to solve the language problem. 

But in hundreds of communities the teachers are not 
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aided in this way. The pupils enter school knowing 
scarcely a word of English, because the vernacular of the 
parent, and, indeed, of the whole community, is a dialect 
of German that has maintained itself through four and 
five generations. The teachers in such localities clearly 
see why Melanchthon and his predecessors advocated the 
stady of Latin to the exclusion of all other langaages in 
the elementary schools of their day. Before Luther had 
developed and enriched the tongue of his boyhood by his 
famous translation of the Bible, not one of the German 
dialects had a vocabulary capable of expressing the ideas 
and thoughts of a cultured intellect. This is still true of 
the dialect spoken by tens of thousands in Pennsylvania 
Young men who have enjoyed all the educational advan- 
tages that the wide world affords, speak in this dialect 
when they visit their parents, because the home of their 
boyhood would no longer seem like home if they used a 
different tongue; but their correspondence and all their 
thinking on literary, scientific, and professional subjects 
is carried on in the symbolism of other and richer tongues. 
When the poet Harbaugh sang of his boyhood and of 
filial piety, he used the dialect of his mother; when he 
wrote hymns for the churches or poems like “ The Mystic 
Weaver,” he employed the English. For the farm and 
the ordinary trades, for fun and social life, there are 
words enough; in the pulpit or upon the forum, for the 
purposes of science and literature, the vocabulary is in- 
stantly found lacking in the resources for symbolizing 
thought and poverty-stricken in the extreme. Of a thriving 
town in the Lehigh Valley some one has facetiously said 
that the people pray in seven languages and swear in 
eight. The remark is as truthful as it is witty; for in 
expressing their religious ideas the Pennsylvania Germans 
necessarily glide over into the phraseology of Luther's 
Bible. 

Serious and often irreparable is the loss sustained by 
those whose mental activity in early life is limited to 
the narrow circle of ideas enshrined in the meagre vocab- 
ulary of a dialect. The educative power of a rich mother- 
tongue, with a well developed literature, is recognized by 
all students of pedagogy. From this point of view it is 
not surprising that the church and the teachers of the 
medizval period clung to the Latin in preference to any 
patois of the people. To the great vexation of the hu 
manists the children came into the world under the pa- 
rental roof, where from the state of infantes they devel- 
oped into that of lognentes, so that, with the exception of 
a few pupils like Montaigne the children invariably came 
to school speaking a language different from that which 
the teacher employed in his instruction. A similar 
state of things prevails in many sections of Pennsylvania. 
The language of the schools, that is of the books and of 
the recitations, is English; that of the playground and of 
the homes is a dialect of the German. Aside from the 
poverty of the vocabulary the teachers have an additional 
reason for neglecting the mother-tongue of the pupils in 
the fact that English is destined to supplant the other 
languages now spoken on our soil. 

The writer is not disposed to sympathize with those 
who regret the isolation of the Pennsylvania Germans 
during the past century and a half. Providence had in 
store for them the solution of a peculiar problem in our 
national history. Bancroft boasts that not a drop of 
Quaker blood was ever shed by an Indian. The tale 
would have been different if a tier of counties with Ger- 
man settlers had not separated the savages from the non- 
combatants living in and around Philadelphia. When 
the war for independence broke out, the Quakers, who 
were conscientiously opposed to war, naturally sided with 
England, and for a time it was a question whether Penn- 
sylvania, then the most populous of the thirteen colonies, 
would join the others in the struggle. The question was 
decided against the royalists by the German settlers. whose 
hatred of kings ran so high that they defaced biblical in- 
scriptions above the doors of their churches, because honor 
to the king was thereon enjoined. ‘They fed and clothed 
Washington’s army at Valley Forge while their neighbors 
hauled grain to Philadelphia, where they sold it for British 
gold. They made more out of the soil than could those 
of other nationalities, whom they drove from the farms to 
the cities and to the West. Antzus-like they have drawn 
strength from their contact with mother earth. They 
furnished the first speaker of the first national Congress. 
They furnished a long list of governors, noted for their 


honesty and integrity. They sent one man to Congress 
whose courage and shrewdness were more than a match 
for Henry Clay. To say nothing of others, they produced 
the men who now stand at the head of Girard College 
and of the University of Pennsylvania Whilst there 
may have been more room for progress among them, their 
percentage of progress in educational matters has been 
greater in recent years than that of any other portion of 
the commonwealth. Even a leading city of Massacha 
setts, after scanning the whole Union, at last selected a 
Pennsylvania German to take charge of her schools. In- 
stitutions like Lehigh University, Lafayette, Muhlenberg. 
Franklin, and Marshall, with others that might be named, 
are sowing seed that will in the near future bring forth 
a rich intellectual harvest among these people. The lower 
schools are beginning to feel the potent influences that 
have gone forth during several decades from these higher 
institutions of learning. 

The past is secure ; the future will depend very largely 
upon the solution of the language, problem in the lower 
schools. That this problem must be solved in favor of 
the English, no one in his senses will dispute. The sooney 
the transition is made, the better it will be for the schools 
and the children. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


During the past two years 1,263 libraries have been 
established in schools in the: states of Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. The books for each library are selected from 
a list drawn up by the superintendent of edacation in each 
state, and include standard authors in all departments of 
literature, as well as a generous list of books of modern 
travel and adventure. The growth and the popularity of 
these libraries are significant evidences of the advance 
and liberality of educational methods. A good library at 
home is among the best of educational methods, and when 
the schools offer these advantages under the direction of 
a qualified instructor the advantages are increased many 
fold. 

The textbooks now introduced in the school may have 
been expurgated to the end that study may be made easie: 
to the student. If he has interest in his studies he wil: 
have need to vivify his textbooks, for as in multitude o! 
counsel there is wisdom, so also is there wisdom to be ac 
quired in comparing notes with a teacher, the textbook 
and the wellsupplied library. ‘Times change, and al) 
things change with them. The school is simply a mean 
whereby one may acquire an education. ‘The publi 
school simply leads to avast and incomprehensible stor 
of knowledge, applicable in every direction, for all the 
purposes of life. The school library, the public library. 
in whatever way organized, are efficient helps in extending 
this department of human endeavor, and it is a ereditabl 
feature in this era that so much industry and wealth are 
exercised and applied to this purpose.—Scranton Truth. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 


BY SARAH L. ARNOLD, MINNEAPOLIS, 


One who has learned how to meet criticism has made 
a long stride toward success. The young teacher dread: 
it, the weak teacher sinks under it, the narrow teache: 
refuses it, the self satisfied teacher resents it, the growing 
teacher seeks it, the wise teacher learns from it, and is 
grateful for it. 

If we can but forget ourselves in our work, the 
sting of the criticism is gone. The desire to do good 
work being greater than the love of approbation, the crit- 
icism comes as a help always, and we welcome it. We 
have been working in violation of certain principles, per- 
haps. Some one who is wiser tells us of our mistake, 
and we gather fruit from ber experience. That is, in- 
deed, something for which we should be grateful, not a 
cause for annoyance or resentment or pain. One may be 
proud, sensitive, and therefore hurt ; but that result need 
not follow, even with such conditions, if the teacher has 
true love for her work. 

Our friends help us truly when they appreciate the 
good things that we do. They help us quite as traly 
when they read our mistakes, note our omissions, and 
recognize our weak places, and further, dare to tell ns 
plainly what they see. We will be grateful, our better 


selyes say, even if pride rebels a little, and the well- 


meant words leave their sting. But we will be doubly 
grateful if with the recognition of the error, there comes 
also a suggestion of a better way. “ Your class is very 
noisy,” says Miss Real, to a young teacher. * That isa 
common trouble with young teachers.’ The giil looks 
hopelessly at the disorderly children. She knew they 
were noisy before she was told, but there is added beavi- 
ness in the consciousness now. “ Your class should be 
more quiet,” suggests Miss Ideal. “I think the disor- 
der arises from idleness. Give them more work. Here 
is a plan that will help.” So the girl takes heart, tries 
the new remedy, and learns the better way. 

The second criticism was more easily met, doubtless, 
than the first. But we must meet many like the first. 
The brave spirit will wrestle until it wins the blessing. 
Faced and welcomed, any criticism may help. We can- 
not grow as we ought, without that help. 


The boys and girls were to * speak pieces” on Friday 
afternoon. All were expected to be prepared for the 
occasion, unless some legitimate excuse had been given to 
the teacher. Kaufman boasted that he should escape 
from the ordeal. He “ wasn’t going to speak no piece,” 
he averred. 

The day arrived. The boy had no declamation. 
“ Why ?” asked the teacher. “No time,” was the la- 
conic reply. 

At recess the teacher suggested that the fifteen min- 
utes usually given to play would be at Kaufman's service 
for learning his declamation. A like suggestion came at 
the next recess. This plan was followed quietly, until 
Johnny Sheehan, Kaufman’s neighbor, said in a friendly 
way: “Ah, Kauf, you'll get tired of that. Better learn 
your piece.” ‘She'll forget pretty soon,” ventured Kauf- 
man. ‘ You don’t know her,” replied Johnny. “ She 
don’t forget.’ Kaufman, it is needless to say, learned 
his lesson. 

The circumstance points to a secret of good discipline. 
Not severe, but certain penalties prevent the infringe- 
meat of the law. The teacher who threatens, and for- 
gets, weakens her authority, and loses the respect of her 
children. The teacher whose word is always fulfilled 
will have the confidence of her pupils, and usually, their 
obedience. 


A pupil who was marked one hundred by his conscier- 
tious teacher, because he bad found the correct quotients 
in long division, really obtained his work by counting 
upon his fingers. A careful questioner, visiting the 
room, discovered the fact. No product nor quotient was 
really fixed in the boy's memory. He always used this 
outside help. ‘The questions naturally arising from such 
an incident are many. What does the mark 100 mean to 
the teacher’ What does it mean to the child’ What 
should it mean? Was the child ready for work in long 
division? If not, would the lesson help or hinder him ? 
Why did he count upon his fingers? How can such 
weakness be remedied ? How far does the written work 
at the seat test the pupil's power’ Was the teacher at 
fault in this case? What was the difliculty? All of 
these questions are here for teachers similarly situated to 
discuss. ‘The boy is not alone in pursuing this favorite 
method. The questions are worth considering. 


Miss Makepeace keeps always upon her desk a card 
with a word of encouragement, warning, or counsel upon 
it. She says the sight of it proves a spur when she is in- 
different, a check when she is hasty, a help when she is 
weary. These are the words she had before her last 
week : 

‘* Tnasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these, ye have done it unto Me.” 


Read to the children now and then, even if it invelves 
the sacrifice of a grammar lesson, or a spelling exercise. 
Read something that you like yourself and so teach them 
to like it. Read poetry as well as prose, und trust the 
little people to feel its truth. Accustom their ears to 
something beyond the disjointed fragments of the reading 
books, with their assorted vocabulary. Do not be troubled 
if they hear some words whose meaning they do not un- 
derstand. Read something beyond their reach, occasion- 
ally, “‘o’ purpose,” Perhaps that will help them to reach 


higher. 


And, furthermore, the teacher who grows, reads; or, 
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shall we say, the teacher who would grow, must read for $20,000, worth were sold a year. The principal sources 


herself. To widen her horizon, to show her mistakes, to 
create higher ideals, to bring her into fellowship with 
greater minds, there is nothing better than reading. She 
should read some good book on teaching, some standard 
novel, some good magazine, and be conversant with the 
news of the day. Yes, even if she teaches primary 
classes. Anything that truly helps her will help her 
classes. 

“Notime”? There is time enough if we choose to 
omit less important matters, in order to read. The dress 
may be mended, instead of being made over; the calls 
for form’s sake may be omitted, and the chance minutes 
carefully employed. The Book-a-month course” pro- 
vides help for those who do not know what to choose. 
It is help in the right direction. 


A phrase dropped from the lips of a well-known teacher 
stays with me as I watch the work we love: ‘* That spir- 
itual thing called teaching.” It is easy to become en- 
grossed with the method, the device, the technique, the 
material. Let us not forget the soul of our work. To 
help the child to grow, not simply to store his mind with 
facts, is our aim. What is our ideal ¢ 


HIGH SCHOOL GEOLOGY.—(II.) 


BY W. EDGAR TAYLOR, STATE NORMAL, PERU, NEB. 


QUARTZ. 

Various uses are made of quartz in the arts. Fine 
rock quartz is used extensively in glass and pottery mak- 
ing, and as a grinding and polishing powder. About 75,- 
000 tons are annually consumed in the United States for 
these purposes. Ground quartz, especially the flinty 
variety, is used extensively in the manufacture of sand- 
paper. In 1882 the quartz sand imported was valued at 
$27,287. There is also a small importation of flint-stone. 
Our export of quartz is insignificant. 

Rock Crystat is found in a great many localities in 
America. In Herkimer County, at Lake George, and 
throughout the adjacent regions in New York state, the 
calciferous sandstone contains single crystals, and at 
times cavities are found filled with doubly terminated 
crystals, often of remarkable perfection and brilliancy ; 
these are collected in numbers, cut, and often uncut, are 
mounted in jewelry and sold to tourists under the name 
of “ Lake George diamonds.” In Arkansas, at Crystal 
Mountain and in the region around Hot Springs, large 
veins of quartz are frequently discovered. It is taken to 
Hot Springs and Little Rock by the wagon load by the 
farmers. 

The clear crystal for optical purposes used in this 
country is almost entirely Brazilian, not that the Ameri- 
can is not fine enough, but the Brazilian is free from 
custom duty. 

SMOKY (QUARTZ, smoky topaz, or cairngorm, is found 
in Colorado, Arkansas, and North Carolina. The Pike’s 
Peak material is sold in tourist’s jewelry, principally at 
Denver and Colorado Springs, Hot Springs, and other 
resorts. 

Rose Quartz oceurs in large masses in Maine, Con- 
necticut, and other places in America, but has not been 
used in the arts or as a gem. 

GoLp Quaktz is worked into jewelry and souvenirs on 
a considerab:e scale in the mining regions. 

Ametuyst has been found in Maine ina vein a quarter 
of a mile long. It is also found in Pennsylvania, Colo- 
rado, Virginia, and other regions, although not affording 
as large and fine gems as the Brazilian or the Siberian, 
and is not used except for mineralogical gem collections. 

AGATE AND CALCEDONY are found in many localities. 
At Agate Bay, Lake Superior, small banded agates, usu- 
ally of a red color, are found. These are cut and sold to 
tourists. Fine large agates are found in the Rocky 
Mountains. Nearly all the polished agate specimens sold 
in America are from the German market. 

Moss Acatr.—Of all the American stones used in 
jewelry no other is sold so cheaply as the moss agate. 
Those found in the brooks and streams, called “river 
agates,” are the most desirable. Nearly all are sent 
abroad for cutting, and most of them are returned 
for home use. When this stone was fashionable, fine 


of supply are Utah, Colorado, Montana, and Wyoming. 
Woov.—Wood agate, wood opal, and silic- 
ified woods of all kinds, are found in great abundance in 
Colorado, California, and others of the Western states and 
territories. For colors, variety, and the polish they 
admit, they are unequaled elsewhere. A great many 
articles of cheap jewelry and a variety of fancy articles 
are made from this material, and sold principally to 
tourists. 
JasPEk is found in many localities and in a great vari- 
ety of colors in the United States, but is very little used 
in the arts. 
PracticaL Stupies.—In what forms is quartz found ? 
What is its luster and hardness? Has it cleavage’ 
What colors are represented? Is it fusible without soda? 


With soda before the blowpipe ? 

Clear varieties are called limpid quartz ; violet crystals 
are the amethyst ; compact, translucent, with the colors 
in bands of crystals,»agate ; the same without bands or 
clouds, chalcedony ; massive, or dark and dull color, with 
the edges translucent, flint ; the same with a splintety 
fracture, horn-stone ; the same more opaque, /ydian-stone, 
or basanite ; the same of a dull red, yellow, or brown 
color, and opaque, jasper: in aggregated grains, sand- 
stone or quartzite; in loose, incoherent grains, ordinary 
sand. Chert is an impure quartz, generally containing 
lime. 


READING AND LANGUAGE LESSONS IN 
UNITED STATES HISTORY.*—(IL) 


BY W. ¥F. GORDY, HARTFORD. 
(lil.)—THE FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR AND THE 
REVOLUTION. 
11.—WASHINGTON. 
Old Times in the Colonies, pp. 36-373. 
Irving’s Washington (Vol. I.), pp. 98-104. 
Barnes’ 100 Years of American Independence, pp. 247-248. 
Zigzag Journeys in the Sunny South, pp. 110-119. 
Strange Stories from History, pp. 151-162. 
12.—PUTNAM. 
Sparks’ Life of Putnam, pp. 109-111, 145-150, 164, 212. 
Washington and His Generals (Vol. [.), pp. 141-142, 146-147. 
Hollister’s History of Conn. (Vol. II.), pp. 87-91, 173-174, 374, 
13.—WOLFE. 
Old Times in the Colonies, pp. 441-447. 
Anderson’s Popular History of United States, pp. 108-111. 
Monroe’s Story of Our Country, pp. 174-178. 
Richardson’s History of Oar Country, pp. 171-172. 
The Youth’s History of United States (Vol. I.), pp. 300-314. 
14,—FRANHBLIN. 
Autobiography of Franklin (Ginn & Co.), po. 13-24, 31-39. 
Monroe’s Story of Oar Country, pp. 147-156. 
Washington and His Country (Fisk-Irving), pp. 74, 75, 220, 
221, 340. 
Hawthorne’s Biographical Stories, pp. 266-279. 
Stories of Heroic Deeds, pp. 123-125, 
15.—PATRICK HENRY. 
Gilman’s Historical Readers (Vol. IIL), pp. 18-23. 
Stories of the Old Dominion, pp. 162-179. 
16.—PauL REVERE. 
Boys of ’76, pp. 27-30. 
Cyclopwdia of Persons and Places, p. 688 
Bryant’s Popular Hist. of United States (Vol. LIL.), pp. 3!8-385. 
Longfellow’s ‘‘ Paul Revere’s Ride.’’ 
Gilman’s Historical Readers (Vol. IIL.), pp. 58-63. 
New England Legends and Folk Lore, pp. 78-88. 
17.—NATHAN HALE, 
The Two Spies, pp. 4-25. 
Irving’s Washington (Vol. LV.), pp. 150-151. 
Sanford’s Connecticut, pp. 202-210. 
Hollister’s History of Connecticut (Vol. If.), pp. 279-282. 
Anderson’s Popular History of United States, pp. 149-150. 
Sparks’ Life of Arnold, pp. 299-304, 
18,—LA FAYETTE. 
Richardson's History of Our Country, p, 229. 
Cyclopzedia of Persons and Places, pp, 455-456, 
Swinton’s Advanced Fourth Reader, pp. 322-341. 
Stories of the Old Dominion, pp. 308-312. 
Barnes’ 100 Years of American Independence, pp. 201-202. 
19.—ANDRE, 
The Two Spies, pp. 81-105. 
Dodge’s Stories of American History, pp. 12-)4 le 
The Boys of ’76, pp. 306-333. 
Stories of the Old Dominion, pp. 209-306. 
Cyclopedia of Persons and Places, pp, 48-49). 
Richardson’s History of Our Country, pp. 254-259. 
Washington and His Country (Fiske and Irving), pp. 401-419, 
The Youth’s History of United States (Vol. II.), pp. 115-127. 
Anderson’s Popular History of United States, pp. 169-172. 
Barnes’ 100 Years of American Independence, pp. 300-303, 


ones were worth from $10 upwards, and as many as 


| 20.—A RNOLD. 
| The Youth's History of United States (Vol. [.), p.357 (Vol. IT.), 
pp. 114-124. 
Dodge’s Stories of American History, pp. 152-141. 
Cyclopedia of Persons and Piaces, p. 6. 
Sparke’ Life of Arnold, pp. 3-11, 324-326, 351-52. 
Boys of ’76, pp. 303-333. 
Monroe’s Story of Our Country, pp. 252-258. 
Richardson's History of Oar Country, pp. 253-259. 
Washington and His Country (Fiske and Irving), pp. 309-415, 
21.—MARION. 
The Youth’s History of United States (Vol. IL.), pp. 105-108. 
Barnes’ 100 Years of American [ndependence, pp. 287, 288. 
The Boys of ’76, pp. 206-297, 300-302, 360-362. 
(LV..\—THE REPUBLIC. 
22 —EL1 WHITNEY AND THE CoTTon GIN, 
E. E. Hale’s Stories of Inventions, pp. 222-252. 
Cyclopedia of Persons and Places, p. S01. 
Building the Nation, pp. 7-77. 
Anderson’s Popular History of United States, pp. 187-188. 
Young Folks’ Hist. of United States (Butterworth), pp. 551-352. 
Gilman’s Historical Readers (Vol. ILI.). pp. 106-108. 
23.—BurRk AND HAMILTON. 
Barnes’ 100 Years of American Independence, pp. 62-363. 
Building the Nation, pp. 134-139. 
The Youth’s History of United States (Vol. II.), p. 243. 
Poor Boys Who Became Famous Men, pp. 342,355, 360, 365. 
The Youth's History of United States (Vol. ILI), pp. 322-326. 
24.—THOMAS JKFFERSON. 
Stories of the Old Dominion, pp. 180-187. 
Higginson’s History of United States, pp. 344-49. 
25.—FULTON AND THE STEAMBOAT, 
Cyclopwdia of Persons and Places, pp. 518-319. 
Anderson’s Popular History of United States, pp. 201-2053. 
Richardson’s History of Our Country, pp. 308-310. 
The Youth’s History of United States (Vol, I1.), pp. 244-247. 
Building the Nation, pp. 1°)!)-141. 
Wright’s Children’s Stories of American Progrese, pp. 104-120. 
26.—DANIEL WEBSTER, 
Strange Stories from History, pp. 185-192. 
Reminiscences (Harvey), pp. 200-21). 
Good Reading, pp. 141-151. 
27.—ANDREW JACKSON, 
Building the Nation, pp. 240-250. 
Boys of ’76, pp. 204-205, 
Barnes’ 100 Years of American Independence, pp. 418-41). 
Cyclopwdia of Persons and Places, p. 418. 
Higginson’s History of United States. pp. 344-549. 
28.—TuHE RAILROAD. 
Children’s Stories of American Progress, pp. 179-10s. 
Richardson's History of Our Country, pp. 354-356. 
20,—STORY OF THE TELEGRAPH. 
Children’s Stories of American Progress (Wright), pp. 200-22. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company have issued an exvellent 
account of the invention of the telegraph. 
30.—JOHN BROWN AT HARPER'S FERRY. 
Building the Nation, pp. 460-467. 
Richardson's History of Oar Country, pp. 326-430. 
Higginson’s Young Folks’ History of United States, pp. 256-285. 
31.—ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
The Youth's History of United States (Vol. IIL), pp. 322-326. 
Richardson's History of Our Country, pp. 583-585. 
Cyclopwdia of Persons and Places, pp. 475-476. 
Hay and Nicolay’s Life of Lincoln (Opening chapters). 
Richardson’s History of Oar Country, pp. 432-4355. 
32.—GRANT. 
Memoirs (Vol. I.), pp. 24-31. 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


[Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, etc., and will answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers will 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication but that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest, Will 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?] 


49. I teach the highest grammar grade (14 to 17), 
and would be glad if you would recommend short stcries 
or books of stories upon Truth Honesty, Generosity, 
Self-Control, etc. M. P. S., Washington, D. C. 
Will our readers commend such books or stories, and 
we will publish a list. It would help many. 


50. How would you teach reading to a child who can- 
not speak English ? S. F. N., Doylestown, Pa. 

It is not possible to give an extended answer. It must 
be taught by the objective method, and only Englith used. 
He must not try to read any word that.he does not fully 
understand in spoken English. If he knows the English 
spoken word, he will leara it on the printed page almost 
as promptly as though he was an English-speaking child. 


51. Do I understand rightly that those who take the 
‘* Book a Month Course” are to read, then lay aside the 


* Reprinted from @ report made to the school board of Connecticut, 


book and answer the questions entirely from memory ? 
H. M. M, Aneheim, Cal, 
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No. The questions are of such a character as not to 
depend upon the memory. You are expected to have the 
book in hand while answering the questions. 


52. How can shyness be overcome in a little girl aged 
seven? She has always been treated with kindness and 
sympathy, and likes to attend school, but at times she is 
seized with such diffidence as to prevent her leaving her 
seat when the class is called. H. H. S., Canada. 

It is her age. She is not frightened. It is a species 
of “ stage-struck”’ condition of mind. I have seen a law- 
yer of twenty years’ practice so affected as to be unable 
to speak before a miscellaneous audience of a thousand 
people. It will take time for the little one to feel per- 
fectly at home. Don’t pet her, nor sympathize with her, 
but set her to doing little things that she likes to do. She 
simply wants to forget herself; petting and sympathy 
emphasize her self and make it worse and worse. 


53. What is meant by reading music? Does it mean 
to give the musical sound? 
Country Teacuer, Butle Creek, Cal. 
It does not necessarily imply musical sound. There 
may be silent reading of music. The thought is skill in 
knowing for what each note stands, and not skill in 
reproducing that which it represents. 


54. I notice in the “ Editorval Mention” of a recent 
number of the JournaL or Epucation, “ The ‘ Elack 
Beauty’ is to be read in all the Boston grammar 
schools.” I suspect I am confessing unpardonable ignor- 
ance when I say I never heard of it before. Will you 
be kind enough to enlighten me a little? 


J. B., Allegan, Mich. 

Black Beauty is the story of a horse, told by himself. 
It is said that over a million copies have been sold. It is 
on sale at 7 cents a copy, in paper, though 1eally a one- 
dollar book, in cloth. The horse tells the story of his 
treatment by various drivers, his opinion of other horses 
with whom he is associated, and their reasons for acting as 
they do. It is as fascinating as Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and 
as helpful as a work on science. 


HISTORIC DAYS. 


BY LIZZIE M. HADLEY. 


NOVEMBER, 


Pupil.— Now in the year’s procession, comes 
November, in her sober gown, 
For flowers, she brings but withered leaves, 
Her fields are bare and brown. 


O, month of storms and biting blasts! 
Your chilly winds we know too well, 

Why bring to us your dreary days, 
What tales have they to tell ? 


November.—The pallid san above my head 
Has locked on many a battlefield, 
And seen where Freedom’s loyal sons, 
Have fought to make a tyrant yield. 


And now if to those olden tales 
You fain would lend a listening ear, 
For you I'll bid, from out the past, 
Those olden battle-days appear. 


Ye days, above whose head | still 
Can see the battle smoke and grime, 
I call ye. Listen! hear their feet, 
Come marching down the aisles of Time. 


Days.—We’ve heard thy call, from the long years 
We turn to you our war-scarred faces, 
And to recount old battle tales, 
November, now we take our places. 


November 25, 1758.— Firat of those olden battle days, 
I come upon the scene, 
I'd tell you how upon my day, 
We captured Fort Duquesne. 
School.—Fort Daqueene was taken by the English, Nov. 25, 1758. 


November 1, 1765.—And now in Boston’s ancient streets 
An angry crowd I saw, 
For England said, upon my day, 
“ The Stamp Act is a law.’ 
School.—The Stamp Act became a law Nov. 1, 1765. 


November 13, 1775.—"* We'll have no more of England’s rule, 
For ourselves we'll stand or fall,’’ 
We said, and marching northward, 
We captured Montreal. 


School,—The Americans captured Montreal, Noy. 13, 1775, 


OF EDUCATION. 


November 16, 1776.—Full many a bloody fight we saw, 
Before the war was done, 
And alas! the English, on my day, 
Captured Fort Washington. 


&chool.— Fort Washington fell into te hands of the Britisb, 
Nov. 16, 1776. 


November 16, 1777.—How grimly old Fort Mifflin stood, 
*Gainst the November sky, 
And high above its walls, I saw 
The English banner fly. 


School.—The British captured Fort Mifflin, Nov. 16, 1777. 


November 30, 1782.—And now the years went rolling on, 
Till in seventeen-eighty-two, 
We knew we'd independence won, 
And the war was almost through. 


And so our wisest statesmen, 
We sent across the seas, 

And they met, my day, at Paris, 
To make the terms of peace. 


School.—A treaty of peace was signed at Paris, Nov. 30, 1782. 


November 3, 1783.—The men who'd saved the nation 
And kept the foe at bay, 
Now that the war was ended 
Disbanded on my day. 


School.—The army disbanded Noy. 3, 1783. 


November 25, 1783,—I bring Evacuation Day, 
Then how proudly true hearts beat, 
As we saw our conquered foemen 
Go marching through the street. 


Down to the bay’s blue waters, 
Where their ships at anchor lay, 

And then, with drooping banners, 
We saw them sail away. 


Schoal,—New York was evacuated by the British, Nov. 25, 1783. 


November 29, 1802,—A goodly line, I eaw the states 
Come marching into view, 
And Ohio joined the company, 
Iu eighteen-hundred-two. 


School.— Ohio was admitted to the Union, Nov. 29, 1802. 


November 7, 1811.—Upon our northern bordere, now, 
The savage foemen stood, 
And death in many a cruel form 
Was lurking in each wood, 


No peace nor safety there for us 
Whate’ er we tried to do, 

Till Harrison, in eighteen-eleven, 
Fought them at Tippecanoe. 


School.—The Indians were defeated at the battle of Tippecanoe, 
Nov. 7, 1811. 


November 7, 1814.—We were harassed on the Southern coast 
By Spain in every way, 
Till Jackson gained a victory 
At Pensacola Bay. 


School.—The Spaniards, protected by the British, troubled the 
people on their borders till the British fleet was driven away by 
Jackson, Nov. 7, 1814. 


November 8, 1861.—The mildew blight of Civil War 
Upon our land is laid, 
And brother against brother 
Now the nation is arrayed. 


November 25, 1863.—On Chattanooga’s field we fought, 
Till three long days were done, 
And then the Southrons grounded arms, 
And the North a victory won. 


School.—The South was defeated at Chattanooga, Nov. 25, 1863. 


November 29, 1863.—’ Twas after long and weary honrs, 
At Knoxville, Tennessee, 
That on the twenty-ninth I saw, 
For the North, a victory. 


School.— The Northern army gained a victory at Knoxville, 
Tenn., Nov. 29, 1863. 


November 16, 1864.—And now, with Sherman in command, 
The army marched away, 
The stars and stripes through Georgia went, 
To where the blue sea lay. 


School.—Sherman began his march to the sea, Nov. 16, 1864. 


Pupil.—O, weary month! these are the days 
You bring adown the years, 
All stained and dark with scenes of strife, 
And blotted o’er with tearr. 
No ray of sunshine lights your path, 
Bat All is dark and drear. 
November.—Nay child! November brings to you, 
One glad day in each year, 
When dear ones gather round your hearths, 
And love and joy hold sway ; 


Ip memory of the Puritans 
I bring Thanksgiving Day. 


In one unbroken chain, 
That comforts many a sorrowing heart, 
And makes it young again. 


This is our record, to the past 
Oar faces turn once more, 

For see! December's on his way, 
November's tale is o’er. 


Threads and Thrums. 


Original puzzles are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 
this departmert should be marked ‘“‘ Threads and Thrums,”’ and 
addressed to ‘‘ Pazzle Editor,’’ Box 836, Sharon, Pa. 


40. ALPHABETICAL ARITHMETIC, 
The key ia a word meaning one who forms theoriee. 
UPL)STCAOR(EUS 
SUAT 


PLOO 

PLER 
LOR 
UPL 


SLC 


41. BLANKs. 

Fill the second blanks with the same word as the first, beheaded. 

1, I crawled into the of the rock and waited till they all 
the mountain. 


2. That boy will to the tallest 

3. If you keep to me you will not your way. 

4. T always to a telegram. 

5. The took us along the road by the . 

6. See that little boy down the hill. 

7. The prettiest girl in the is that fair-haired ——— 
vonder. 

8. I found a four-leaved and I know I|’ll meet my 

9. Every night I wind the and the doors, 


42. CHARADE. 
Second stood at my third one afternoon, 
And watched a crowd of boys; 
With drums and pans and brooms and clubs; 
They made a dreadful noise. 


I laughed,—they thought [ meant to tease ; 
One rogue picked up a rock, 

And /irst it through a window pane,— 
It struck my fine French clock! 


It fell in pieces on the floor. 
The boys all ran away. 

T’'ll whole that lad, with a good stout switch, 
When I catch him here some day. 


43. CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 

1. Temples; 2. To make clear; 3. A bird; 4. Plain; 5. A 
Bible character; 6. Fariously mad; 7. To cat; 8. Small open- 
ings; Centrale read downward give a part of the year. 


44. DIAMOND. 
1. A letter; 2. Wickedness; 3. A Grecian lawgiver; 4. Weak- 


ened; 5. Famous; 6. A boy’s name; 7. A letter. 
(Answers in three weeks.) 


ANSWERS FOR OCT. 16. 

16. Hare-bell, toad-stool, far-o; pa-tent, swan-pan, dig-it, worm- 
wood, flat-ten, high-way, haud-some. 

17. S-wear, s-wallow, swarm, s-til), spoil, t-heater, s-pare, 
t-rue, w-ring, s-tory. 

18. Prince, price, rice, ice. 

19. Fowl, bowl, howl, jowl, cowl, owl. 

20. Caraway. 


WHAT CURES, 


What is the force that ousta disease; avd which is the most con- 
venient apparatas for applying it ? How far is the regular physi- 
cian useful to us because we believe in him, and how far are his pills 
and powders and tonics only the material representatives of his per- 
sonal influence on our health ? 

The regular doctors cure; the homwopathic doctors cure ; the 
Hahnemannites cure; and so do the faith cures and the mind cares, 
and the so-called Christian scientists, and the four-dollar-and-a half 
advertising itinerante, and the patent medicine men. They all hit, 
and they all miss, and the great difference, —one great difference,— 
in the result ia that when the regular doctors lose a patient no one 
grumbles, and when the irregular doctors Jose one the community 
stands on end and howls.— Rochester Union and Advertiser. ’ 

Nature cures, but nature can be aided, bindered, or defeated in 
the curative process. And the Commer:ial's contention is that it is 
the part of rational beings to seek and trust the advice of men of 
good character who have studied the human system and learned, as 
far as modern science lighta the way, how far thev can aid natare 
and how they can best avoid obstructing her. — Buffalo Commercial, 

It is not our purpose to consider the evils that result from em- 
ploying the unscrupulons, the ignorsnt charlatans and quacks to 
prescribe for the maladies that efflict the human family. We 
simply declare that the physician who knows something is better 
than the physician who knows nothing, or very little indeed aboat 
the structure and the conditions of the human system. Of course 
“he does not know it all.” —Rochester Morniny Herald, 

I have used Warner’s Safe Cure and but for its timely use would 
have been, I verily believe, io my grave from what the doctors 


Days,—The silver clasp that binds us ll 


termed Bright’s Disease.—D. F. Shriner, senior Editor Seiota 
Gazette, Chillicothe, Ohio, in letter dated Jane 30, 150, 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, NOV. 6, 1890. 


THE institute season is at its height. 


‘bue New York Teachers’ Fair promises to be a social 
event. 


Boston indefinitely postpones the question of co educa- 
tion because of the expense. 


ScreNTIFIC temperance teaching has come to stay. If 
you doubt it, ask the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. 


For the next five years the most popular platform from 
Maine to California with be “The Little Schoolhouse.” 
The sooner politicians find this out the better. 


Tue “anvil” in the manual training school is a cause 
of complaint in some communities. There seems to be no 
way to suppress its ringing music. It is safe to say that 
industrial training will not go in consequence. 


THERE is a fine life-size lithograph of the late Dr. E. E. 
Higbee, and a neat memorial volume which will probably 
be in every schoolroom in the state of Pennsylvania before 
January. All this results from the professional spirit 
of the state which we have never seen equalled. 


The Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association, which 
meets at Worcester the last Friday and Saturday of 
November, is to have the luxury of listening to George 
Howland of Chicago, A. S. Draper of Albany, Edward 


the department of art in the American Book Company. 
In the retirement of few men from service in any city 
would any sfcial phase of education suffer so much as 
dothe art interests of Brooklyn. Mr. Smith is person- 
ally and professionally a rare man, and what Brooklyn 
loses, a wider sphere will gain from his new position. 


Sr. Lovis.—The school board of St. Louis numbers 
twenty-one, seven of whom are elected from the city at 
large and the others from the local wards. There are 
eighty schools in 109 buildings,with sixty-nine kindergarten 
buildings. Of the eighty, one is a normal school; one a 
high school, occupying three buildings. There are thir- 
teen schools for colored children. The school property is 
valued at $3,737 672. There are, in the normal school, 
127 pupils; in the high school, 1,332; night schools, 
2,186; grammar schools, 55,688. Teachers’ salaries 
amount to $677,520. 


SUPERINTENDENT Day of Cleveland is widely recog- 
nized as a level-headed man, but he never did a wiser 
thing than at a recent meeting of the school board of that 
city. A sub-committee recommended the election of a 
teacher who was known not to be his first choice. He 
appeared before the committee and made a clear state- 
ment of his position. In the full board a minority report 
was made, and it was hoped to carry it through as an en- 
dorsement of the superintendent’s views, but he plainly 
told the board that he had his say at the proper time 
and believed that it was best to abide by a majority report. 


GENERAL U. S. Grant's words might well be em- 
blazoned on the walls of every schoolroom in the land. 
“In a republic like ours, where the citizen is the sover- 
eign and the official the servant, where no power is exer- 
cised except by the will of the people, it is important that 
the sovereign,—the people,—should possess intelligence. 
The free school is the promoter of that intelligence which 
is to preserve us as a free nation. If we are to have 
another contest in the near future of our national exis- 
tence, I predict that the dividing line will be between 
patriotism and intelligence on the one side, and swpersti- 
tion, ambition, and ignorance on the other.” 


Dr. Howarp Crossy’s lecture before the School of 
Pedagogy of the University of the City of New York was 
upon “The Teacher in Politics.” He said that the 
teacher should exert an influence in the political field, and 
that such influence would carry great weight. He urged 
female teachers to inform themselves thoroughly upon the 
important issues of the day, and to labor with their fathers 
and brothers to aid in solving the great problem,—the 
purification of politics. The intelligent and well-bred 
people of the community should one and all become poli- 
ticians. It needed brains to give the American people 
good government. When Tammany Hall was in the 
early years of its existence, men could point to it with 
pride. It then numbered among its members statesmen 
of unquestioned character, men who were known to be 
honest and some of the greatest benefactors of the age. 
But a great change has taken place. “ Tammany of to- 
day is an organization of corruption, crime, and robbery.” 
He was very bitter in his denunciation of this branch of 
New York city politics. We suspect his example will 


hardly win teachers toward politics. 


Tre Hartrrorp Case.—Some of the Hartford School 


Eggleston of New York, L. R. Klemm of Washington, 
and others, an array of talent that never before honored 


any state educational gathering within our experience. 


RaILkOAD Favors.—The teachers have at last received 
recognition from one large railroad, which means an early 
The New York Central and 
Hudson River Railroad, has adopted a schedule of re- 
duced rates for the benefit of pupils and teachers resid- 
ing on the line of its Hudson Riverand Harlem Divisions. 
Next week we will publish the “rules and regulations” 


extension of this privilege. 


issued by the road upon that subject. 


Board have taken a unique position, which, if pressed, 
may make an educational sensation. They say; “A 
teacher resigns when he chooses, and gives no reason 
therefor, except that he can better himself, or that he pre- 
fers some other place or work. There is no discourtesy 
or impropriety in his doing so, consequently when the 
committee see a candidate whom they think ean do better 
work than a present teacher, or whom for any reason they 
prefer, there is no discourtesy or impropriety in making a 
change.” On this philosophy they have suddenly dropped 


twenty years. We have feared that the ease with which 


H. P. Smith, director of drawing in Brooklyn, has teachers resign when it pays might make trouble for those 


jendered his resignation, and will become the manager of who do not care to change so frequently. If those who. 


Frank R. Child, who has taught in the bigh school for « 


change on an hour's notice were the ones to suffer, there 
would seem to be a shadow of sense in the claim, but 
the idea of giving that as a reason for dismissing a man 
who had made no change in twenty years is the height of 
absurdity. It merely goes to prove that when men want 
an excuse they accept any that satisfies them, trusting 
that thoughtful men will be too busy to notice or suggest 
the sophistry in their reasoning. The wrong man always 
suffers at the hands of committees taking that view. 


VeRMoNT.—Vermont has increased the salaries since 

1885 from $811 to $960 for men, and from $571 to 
$610 for women. Teachers’ salaries amount to $721,928 
per year. The normal schools cost but $9,648. The 
entire expense of the office of state superintendent is 
$3,910, and for all the county superintendence but $15,- 
299. The institutes and educational meetings cost but 
$1,142. The temperance textbooks cost $1,944. There 
are 2,483 public schools, with 65,608 pupils. There are 
2,305 pupils in private schools and 3,920 in parochial 
schoole. There are 592 schools with less than twelve 
pupils. 
Superintendent Palmer recommends a state tax to 
equalize taxation among the towns; a town system to 
equalize taxation among the districts ; a combination of 
several hundred of the smaller districts ; that Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, Memorial Day, and Arbor Day be ob- 
served by all the schools ; that every year there be an 
exhibit of school work in each town; that teachers be 
urged to bring from their schools to the next institutes 
specimens of drawing, language, and composition work ; 
that music and drawing be taught in every school. 


DO THE “SQUARE THING.” 


If you accept the offer of your committee to attend the 
meeting instead of teaching, you are in honor bound to 
go, of course. But the obligation is not met simply by 
attendance. You are morally bound to be present during 
the entire day, from preliminary business to the address 
by the Hon. Mr. So and So. This seems clear enough, 
but it is not always acted upon. If teachers are present 
at any time during the day, they sometimes justify their 
absence during a part of the day by saying, “I attended.” 
How would this do in the case of pupils? You are morally 
bound to give your closest attention to every exercise. 
In this case as in the other, there is no more reason why 
teachers should be disorderly in a convention than there 
is why pupils should be disorderly in school. Selfish as 
well as moral considerations are weighty here. Every 
paper and every address has something worth every teach- 
er’s attention. The subject may not be one that you 
teach. The speaker may have no gift or grace. ‘There 
will always be something for you if you will open your 
mind to receive it. This is particularly true of subjects 
which belong to a grade of work different from your own. 
The same principles of teaching run through every grade, 
and their application in forms that are new to you, will 
often throw a flood of light upon your own work. What 
has been said of the county meeting is equally true of the 
institute, and very largely true of the state convention. 


TWENTY IMMORTELLES. 


The Critic, a brilliantly edited literary paper in New 
York City, asked its readers to select twenty writers 
whom they deemed the truest representatives of what is 
best in cultured American womanhood. To aid their 
readers they published the names of 138 women whom 
they recognized as deserving attention. The Boston 
Commonwealth, which, by the way, is one of the bright- 
est and best edited papers in America under its prese!t 
management, advised its readers to select as thirteen of 
the twenty the following :— 


1. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 8. Julia Ward Howe. 

2. Lucretia Garfield. 9. Sarah O. Jewett. 

3. Frances Hodgson Burnett. 10 Mary A. Livermore. 

4. Helen Gray Cone. 11. Josephine Shaw Lowell. 
5. Grace H Dodge. 12. Edith Thomas. 

6. J. Ellen Foster. 3. Frances E. Willard. 

7. Mary Hemenway. 


The voting was closed Oct. 26, with the following 
results 
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Harriet Beecher Stowe, 268. Adeline D. T. Whitney, 125. 
Franers Hodgson Burnett, 241. Celia Thaxter, 123 
Mary N. Merfree (Chorles Eg- Amelia E. Barr, 123. 

bert Craddock). 215. Lucey T.arcom, 118. 
Jalia Ward Howe. 204, Rose Terry Conke, 104. 
a Stuart Phelps Ward, Mary Abigail Dodge (Gail Ham- 

il/ton), 102. 

Sarah Orne Jewett, 193. Harriet Prescott Spofford, 97. 
Mary Mapes Dodge, 182 Louise Chandler Moues, 97. 
Constarce Fenimore Woolson, 149. Mary E. Wilkins, 96. 
Edith M. Thomas, 146. Blanche Willis Howard Teufel,84. 
Margaret Deland, 142. 


The following were the twenty next in order :— 


Mary Hallock Foote, 78 Frances E. Willard, 56. 

Margaret J. Preston 75 Harriet W. Preston, 54. 

Sarah Channing Woolsey (Susan Mary A. Livermore, 53. 
Coolidge), 73. Agnes E. R«pplier, 52. 

Louise Imogen Guiney 69. M.G Van Rensselaer, 52. 

Margaret E Sangster, 68. Kate Field, 51. 

Martha J Lamb. 67. Frances Fisher(Christian Rei/)49. 

Rebecca Harding Davia, 64. Helen Gray Cone, 47. 

Alice French (Octave Thanet),62. S. M. B. Piatt, 47. 

Mary Virginia Terhune, (Merion Elizabeth B. Custer, 37. 
Harland), 60. Elizabeth B. Stoddard, 31. 


It will be seen that 1, 3, 8, 9, and 12, of the Commen- 
wealth's list were elected, but they were the world-recog- 
nized five. Lucretia Garfield, Mary Hemenway, Mary 
A. Livermore, Frances E. Willard, and J. Ellen Foster 
were not elected to the rank of “immortelles.” This is 
hardly to be wondered at when we remember the audience 
to whom the invitation was extended. 

We would like to have our readers send us their choice 
of ten of the first twenty. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


We have had inquiries concerning the rumored criti- 
cism of the efficient superintendent of schools of Phila- 
delphia. The twenty-fourth ward board of the city is 
doing all in its power to make it uncomfortable for Mr. 
MacAlister. The city has a vast ward committee and 
there will never be uniform satisfaction with these local 
bodies. The superintendent has to do primarily with the 
small central board. The local board referred to made an 
attack upon the existing order of things that might have 
been uttered seventy years ago, but could not have been 
a sign of intelligence at any time during the last thirty 
years. Edward Matthews of the eleventh ward replied 
in the spirit and with the intelligence of this age. He 
gave facts and figures that are worth preserving. Here, 
for instance, is his reply to the charge that there are no 
results in arithmetic. The last six years under the old 


system are given and one year under the new : 
No pupils hav- 


No. pupils No.ad- Classav_ ing less 

Vear. examined. mitted. erage. than 50, 
1881 - : 177 133 48.6 106 
53.7 85 
1882 - - 176 145 41.4 134 
46,2 104 
1883 - - 215 143 48.7 104 
1884 - - 263 150 45.6 186 
1885 - - 186 152 53.4 110 
1886 - - 201 124 485 123 
1890 - - 362 299 73.5 35 


Under the old system the boys were so poorly pre- 
pared in arithmetic that they were allowed examinations 
on two sets of questions in order that they might have 
every opportunity to make the best showing possible. 
This explains the double figures for 1881 and 1882. In 
1882 five boys were so absolutely ignorant of arithmetic 
that they could not answer a single question, and were 
marked 0. Six were marked 3, four 5, six 10, and six 
15. As late as 1886 such low marks as 2, 4, 7, 9, 10, 
12, 13, 20, and 21 were given. In 1890, under the new 
system, when only thirty-five boys were urder 50, the 
lowest marks were 23, 28, 36, 39, and 40. These figures 
show how much truth there is in the statement that under 
the present system the scholars “are not so well prepared 
for promotion and do not attain the high standard of ed- 
ucation obtained under the old system.” 

Another charge was regardiog the teaching of language, 
—a general head including spelling, etymology, and 
grammar. In 1881, 72 applicants had less than 50, and 
in 1882, 45. In 1886 the class average in grammar was 
56.9. This was all under the old system. In 1890, 
under the new system, of 362 boys examined, only 22 had 
marks of less than 50, and the class average in language 
was 63.9. 

At the examination for admission to the Girls’ Normal 
School, last June, 624 girls were registered. gf whom 552 
had averages of 65 and over. Only one had less then 50 


jn language, and only 16 had less than 60 in axjjfimetic. 


Compare these results with those obtained under the old 
system, as set forth by Principal Fetter of the normal 
school, in his annual reports. In 1884 hesaid : 

as Many were compelled to leave at the end of the first year, fully 
convinced that their lack of elementary knowledge rendered them 
incapable of competing for promotion.”’ 

His report in 1888, after the new system had gone into 
effect, was much changed in tone. He said: 

* At the annual examination of the 691 applicants, 645 received 
an average of 65 and upward. Such a result is unprecedented in 
the annals of this school. If the examination was a fair test of 


scholarship, it is an evidence of the rapid advancement in the gram- 
mar schools under the new course of instruction.” 


The wretched instruction given in many of the gram. 
mar schools under the old system was constantly referred 
to by President Riche of the Boys’ High School, in his 
anoual reports. This extract from his report in 1883 is 
sufficient on this point : 


** Many of the boys in the lower classes of the school seem to be 
incapable of intellectual « ffort from either a lack of na‘ ural ability 
or not having been trained to habits of study.”’ 

“The active, progressive teachers of this city now read more 
works on education and more educational journals, and attend 
more educational meetings, ‘summer schools of methods,’ ete. , than 
was ever before known. At any of the leading book stores at 
which educational works are sold, this statement can be verified.”’ 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Boston has two extra holidays,—the state and city election days. 

New York City asks for $4,561,444 for the public schools of 1891. 

Of the 7,915 public school teachers in Minnesota, 6,111 are women 

Richmond, Va., hopes to have a large school of technology at no 
distant day. 

The out-of-school crank is taking a hand in discussing schoo) 
matterr, just now. 

Rochester, N. Y., is greatly improving the course of study in 
language and grammar. 

Miss Frances E. Willard is making some fine educational ad- 
dresses with a temperance flavor. 

There are many wide-awake papers in Alabama that plead io- 
cessantly and vigorously for better schools. 

John Habberton, author of Helen’s Babies, ia president of the 
latest organized class of Chautauquans, that of 1894. 

Savannah has 2,945 white pupils and 1,442 colored, a total of 
4,387 with 3,768 children of school age not in school. 

Dr. J. L. M. Curry, manager of the Peabody Fund, made a 
grand address at the Normal College, Nashville, recently. 

New York school sanitation is receiving a deal vf attention from 
the press, the medical fraternity, the board of health, and the 
courts. 

Annie Payson Call of Boston makes a vigorous plea for physical 
training in the case of young children, in the November Ainder- 
garten. 

Boston expects to be laughed at from one end of the land to the 
other, simply because she was not ready to expend $150,000 for the 
change to co-edacation. 

The first woman inspector of primary schools in France has re- 
cently been appointed. The law permitting women to serve in this 
position was passed July 19, 1889, 

Gen. T. J. Morgan, U.S. Commissioner of Indian Affairs, is 
making a tour of the Far West, visiting Indian schools and making 
effective public addresses in the large cities. 

Mrs. Mary H. Hunt is dviog admirable work in scientific tem- 
perance at the institutes of New York and Pennsylvania. She is 
sensible, intelligent, earnest, and makes the subject attractive. 

Henry M. Stanley and James Russell Lowell share the honor of 
being the only honorary members of the Fellowcraft Club The 
club will entertain Stanley at dinner on his arrival in New York. 

The Greene County (Obio) Teachers’ Association, at its meeting 
of Oct. 25, dealt vigorously with the weaknesses of the country 
schools. W. C. Wilson, the president, was the leader io this dis 
cussion. 

Supt. Amos Hiatt of East Des Moines, Ia, has an educational 
column in the Cupital of Des Moines, and a capital column it is 
He renders the profession great service by his bandling of that de- 
partment. 

Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer spoke on ‘‘ The Massachusetts Pub- 
lie School System ’’ before ‘‘ The Round Table Club,”’ held at the 
residence of Mrs. Thomas Mack, 269 Commonwealth avenue, Bo: - 
ton, on Thureday evening, Nov. 6. 

Prof. Richard G. Moulton, Christ's College, Cambridge, Eng., is 
doing some fine lecturing in America. He is ectolarly, classical 
and interesting. He gave a course in Boston University last week, 
and will speak in many cities, through the Redpath Bureau of 
Boston. 

Five cents will purchase, in the October Bulletin of the Boston 
Pablic Library, a fac simile of the famous letter of Columbus, for 
the original of which the public library paid $2,900 recently, 
(aly three copies of ti first Latin edition of 1492 are extant, and 
Boston has one of these, 

Rev, Charles F, Thwing, D.D,, of Minnespolie, a man of notions! 


— 


repute ss an author, clergyman, and editor of the Advance, has 
accepted the presidency of Western Reserve University and Adel- 
bert College, Cleveland. Dr. Thwing declined the presidency of 
Grinnell College, Iowa, and that of the Kansas State University. 
He in peculiarly adapted for the grand field he now enters. A 
graduate of Harvard, he remained for a post-graduate course in 
literature. He has done much expert work in the study of college 
probleme, and is widely known among college men. 


The Emerson College of Oratory, formerly the Monroe College 
of Oratory, of Boston, C. Wesley Emerson, M.D., president, has 
opened the year with 215 regular students and a large number of 
special students. This means a school of more than 300 when the 
season is fairly begun. There are already 110 in the entering class. 
Physical culture as well as oratory receives special attention and 
the graduates of last June are already filling prominent positions in 
one university, eight colleges, five seminaries, normal, and high 
schools. At no distant day the school will have a building of its 
own, but for the present they are content with the enlargement of 
Wesleyan Hall and the addition of several classrooms. Messrs. 
Emerson and Southwick bave earned and deserve their success. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


OFF FOR EUROPE. 


**T really cannot tell you, George, 
How much I dread to go, 

Because I’ve never been before, 
And this boat trembles so.”’ 


‘* I’ve studied up the maps and things, 
And planned ont all the routes; 
I’m still afraid to go, and —ugh, 
My heart is in my boots.’’ 


‘* Bat there must be something eurely 
I can do for you,’’ said she. 

‘* Yes, Kittie; if you’d just as soon, 
Please leave your boots for me.’’ 


IN THE WAY. 


Billy: “Say, Fred, what made you shave off your mustache ?”’ 
Fred: ‘*Oh, Edith told me it always made her feel down in the 
moutb.”’ 


IN SOCIRTY. 
Mr. De Young (pointing at a couple which he supposes to be in 
another room): ‘* Jast look at that couple! Isn’t it perfectly ab- 


surd for such boys to go into society ?”’ 
Miss Dedutante: ‘* But that’s a mirror you're looking at, Mr. 
De Young, not a door.”’ 
A MODEST REQUEST. 
Little Bessie (with a tin pail in her hand): ‘' Please, Mr. Store- 
keeper, I want a penny’s worth of ottar of roses, and if it won't all 
go in the pail, will you put the rest on my handkerchief ?”’ 


THIS AND THAT. 


— ‘* What was some past November's wrong, 
Tha’ Nature made thee of the throng, 
The most unlovely of the year ?”’ 


— A letter written by Titian recently brought $600. 

— Rubensteio is preparing a volume of Thoughts on Musical Art. 

— Stanley's first lecture in this country will be given in New 
York, November 11. 

— Mrs. Harrison has accepted the presidency of the Daught rs 
of the American Revolution. 

— Mrs. Bessie Bradwell Helmer of Chicago is now president of 
the Association of Collegiate Alamnew. 

— A work on Physical Training is announced from the pen of 
Herbert Gladstone, son of the “ Grand Old Man,”’ 

— Joseph Cook recently called Mrs. Mary H Hunt “the female 
Stanley of the Dark Continent of Intemperance.”’ 

— Richard Blackmore, author of Lorna Doone, is descended on 
his mother’s side from the pious Philip Doddridge. 

— Oliver Wendell Holmes has written with the same gold pen 
for twenty-five years. It is still in perfect condition. 

— Prof. Francis William Newman is engaged in writing a work 
on the early years of his brother, the late Cardinal Newman. 

— Nearly two thirds of the sum required for the purchase of 
Dove Cottage, as a memorial of Wordsworth, bas been pledged. 

— President Carnot, the distinguished Frenchman, has translated 
into French ‘‘ Macbetb,” ‘‘ Romeo and Jaliet,’’ and ** The Winter’s 
Tale.”’ 

— At the recent testimonial given by Philadelphians to Walt 
Whitman, over one thousand were present. The address of the 
occasion, delivered by Col. Robert G. Ingersoll, was entitled, “ Let 
Us Pat Wreaths on the Brows of the Living.’’ 

— The public library of Macon, Ga., bas recently received a 
bronze bust of Sidney Lanier, the gift of a relative of the poet. At 
its unveiling William H. Hayne and Harry S. Edwards read orig- 
inal poems, and letters were received from Charles Dadley Warner, 
Joel Chandler Harris, I’resident Gilman, and other well-known 
literary men. 

Robert Browning objects strenuously to parodies. To one who 
asked his consent to quote a few lines from two of his popular 
poems to illustrate eome imitations, : 

ir; t for leave to publish two of my 
disprove of every kind of ‘‘ Parody ” go mach that I must heg to 

| be pxcused from giving any permission. My publisher will be 
| desired to enforce compliange with my wish, if necessity should 


ir, ours obediently, 
| Fejieve ime, st, ROBERT BROWNING. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. | 


A WISER METHOD. 


The action of the hypercritical schoolmasters of Brooklyn recalls 
an incident, which, happening in a certain high school in Massa- 
chusetts, shows a different method of dealing with a similar dif- 
ficulty. 

The class in English literature was reading Ivanhoe. In this, 
the most widely read of Scott’s novels, many passages occur which, 
to the schoolmasters referred to, must suggest immorality in a far 
greater degree than the poem which they so strongly condemn. 
Evidently one passage in the morning’s lesson did suggest something 
to one young man, who, having neither delicacy nor self-reepect, 
requested of his teacher, a woman, an explanation. 

His classmates were amazed, his teacher surprised, though she 
effectually concealed it, and proceeded to grant his request. Tak- 
ing for her theme the awakening of natare in the spring, the birth 
of plants and flowers from the seed,—in which the germs of life 
had lain dormant through the winter, ~she traced the growth from 
the bursting of the shell or covering which allowed the little em- 


bryo to send down its tiny rootlets into the ground to secure food, 
and to throw up its branches that they might bathe in the air and 
light, and thus increase in size and beauty. Then she passed to 
the insect world, and called attention to the tiny egg which hung 
from the caterpillar’s silken tent, and slowly developed into, first 
the worm, then the caterpillar, and lastly into the beautiful butter- 
fly, emblematic of the completed, perfested life of man. 

It is safe to say that the young man’s thoughts were lifted from the 
low pl«n+ where they had grovelled and given something higher to 
feed upon. and thar the teacher received thereafter, not only from 
the y urg mar, but from every memter of the class, a greater de- 
gree of theo bad been ascorded before, while Ivanhoe still 
retaing i's place in the classrocm. ELLEN E, ARMES. 


WEALTHY WOMEN. 


A list of the wealthiest women of the United States ranks them 
as follows: Miss Hettie Green of New York, who is credited with 
a fortane of $40,000,000 in her own right; Mre. Elizabeth Garreit, 
$20,000,000; Mre. Terry, $20,000,000; Mre. Mark Hopkins, $20,- 
000,000; Mrs. Edwin Stevens, $15,000,000; Mrs. John C. Green, 
$10,000,000; Mrs. Cyrus H. McCormick of Chicago, $10,000,000 ; 
Mrs. John Jacob Astor, $8,000,000; Mrs. John Ray Barton of 
Philadelphia, $7,000,000; Mrs. Thomas A. Scott, widow of the 
railroad president, $5,000,000; Mrs, William Armour of Chicago, 
daughter of Silas Cobb, $5.000,000; while Mra. Joseph Harrison. 
Mre. Josephine Ayer, Mre. Jane Brown, Mra. W. E. Dodge, and 
the daughters of the late Francis A. Drexel of Philadelphia, are 
worth $4,000,000 each; Mrs. Robert Goelet and Mrs. Jay pay taxes 
on $3,000,000 apiece. It remains, however, for Mre. Terry’s baby 
daughter, not over three years old, to distance all competitors, 
with wealth in her own right valued at $50,000,000. 


GLADSTONE AND HOMER. 


A typographical error in my note in the JOURNAL of Oct. 16, 
made me say that Gladstone is a student of Horace in the original. 
I wrote that he is a student of Homer in the original Greek. In 
making this correction let me subjoin the following notice of a re- 
cent work by the distinguished statesman and scholar, which I find 
in the Watchman of this city : 

Mr. Gladstone’s new book will be published by Messrs. Macmil- 
lan & Co. The subject, Landmarks of Homeric Study, is dealt 
with under the headings ‘‘ The Homeric (Question,’’ ‘* Homer as 
Nation-maker,’’ ‘‘ Homer as Religion-maker,’’ ‘‘ Rudiments of 
Ethies,’’ ‘‘ Radiments of Politics,’’ ‘‘ Plot of the Iliad,’ ‘‘ The 
Geography of the Poems.’’ Mr. Gladstone’s essay on ‘‘ The Points 
of Contact between the Assyrian Tablets and the Homeric Text’’ 
is included in the volame. R. L. PERKINS, Boston, 


GEOGRAPHICAL GLEANINGS., 


RHODE IsLAND.—One of the thirteen original states. Called 
‘* Little Rhody.’’ First settled at Providence, 1656, by Roger 
Williams. Island of Aqaidneck (Rhode Island) bought from Indi- 
ans, 1638, and Newport and Portsmouth founded. Lands of Nar- 
ragansett Indians acquired by purchase, 1709. Brown University 
at Providence founded 1764. Narragansett Bay divides the state 
unequally, the western and larger part extending north from the 
ocean some twenty-seven miles. The bay is three to twelve miles 
wide, and contains several islands. Block Island, at the western en- 
trance of the bay, also belongs to this state. Small rivers unfit for 
navigation are numerous, and afford valuable water powers. Hay, 
best crop. No forests. In proportion to size, is the largest manu- 
facturing state in Union. 

WYOMING, — First settlement at Ft. Laramie, 1867. Organized as 
a territory from 1868. Number counties, nine. Good public school 
system, school age 7-21. Legal interest rate 12 per cent., by 
contract any rate. Length 350 miles, width 275 miles, area 97,575 
square miles. At the northwest is the Yellowstone National Park, 
3,600 square miles in area, and one of the greatest natural wonders 
of the continent. Along the streams and in the valleys are tracts 
of arable lands which may be made to produce prolifically with 
irrigation. Half the territory grazing land. Wheat, rye, oate, 
and barley flourish ; frost too frequent for corn. Water plentiful ; 
game and fur-bearing animals numerous. Climate cold, severe in 
mountains. Healthful, air pure, dry, and bracing. Chief cities— 
Cheyenne (capital), population 4,500 ; Laramie City, popula- 
tion, 3,800, 

Uran.—Settled, 1848, at Salt Lake City by Mormons from 
Illinois. March, 1849, state of “ Deseret’’ organized, Congress 


refused to receive constitution adopted. Utah territory organ ined 
Sept., 1850, Average length 350 miles, width 260 miles, ares 
82,190 miles. Surface ragged and broken, with some rich valleys. 
Southeast portion elevated plateaux, western portion Ghomnnevies 
ridgee. Great Salt Lake is 130 square miles in area. Soil in v 
leys very productive. Wheat best crop. Fruits successfal. Graz 
ing important interest, Territory ranks third ia silver. Spring 
opens in April. Cold weather begins late in November. In moun- 
tains winter severe and snows heavy. Chief city—Salt Lake City, 
capital. 


THE TOMB OF MOTHER EVE. 


At Jeddah, the seaport of Mecca, is a temple with a palm grow- 
ing out of the solid stone roof which, according to the Arabs, marke 
the burial place of Eve, and here thousands of devoted Ishmaelitee 
worship. According to old legends, on the anniversary of the deatb 
of Abel, said to be Jane 3, the doors of the temple, which form 


canopy over the supposed tomb of the first woman, remain open all 
night, in spite of the keeper’s efforts to close them, and territle 
cries of anguish are said to issue from them. The Arabian tradi- 
tion has it that Eve was over two hundred feet tall, which coincides 
somewhat remarkably with an account of the tenants of the Garden 
of Eden, written by a member of the French Academy a few years 
eno. = also estimated the first pair to have been two hundred 
eet high. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
— What is a ‘‘ Maham tower”’ ? 


— When are the ember days celebrated by Romish and Episco- 
pal churches ? Lyons. 


MORTON. 


— To ‘‘ S. T.”’: Webster gives the pronunciation of décolleté as 
da‘kol-le-ta’. Phyfe says 


— Has a biography of Helen Hunt Jackson (“ H. H.’’) ever ap- 
peared in book form? If so, who are the publishers ? 
T. B. W., Leominister, Mass. 


— Grangerism in Periodical Literature ”’ is the title of an article 
in a magazine. Please define through ‘“ Queries’ the word 
‘* Grangerism.”’ M. F. 


— In South Carolina there is a bird looking somewhat like a 
whip-poor-will, which is called by the common people “ the bat.’’ 
Will some one give its classification ? B. R. 

— To “‘ Territory’’: I have somewhere seen that the natives 
called Wisconsin “ Weesh-quong-sang,”’ with strong emphasis on the 
first and last syllables; that when the French came, lacking w in 
their alphabet, they spelled it ‘ Onisconsin,’’ as given on the mapa to 
which you allude. I think the maps you refer to, print our Mil- 
waukee Miloques.”’ M. K. 


— To “ Energy’’: I have no doubt that the kola nut is the one 
to which you refer. It has recently attracted much attention. A 
physician whom I heard speaking of this said it was simply one of 
the sources from which the race obtains the refreshing effects of 
caffeine. Europeans who have lived in Africa agree in ascribing to 
it wonderfal sustaining properties during fatigue and abstinence 
from food. M. 


— In reply to ‘* Everett,’’ I would say that I prefer to use the 
words ‘“‘shut up’’ asthe verb. I think this is better than to use 
‘up’ as a modifier of the predicate. In the sentence, ‘‘ Extreme 
admiration puts out the critic’s eye,’’ it appears better to make 
‘puts out’? the predicate than to say out” modifies puts,”’ 
Yet you could say thie, and make ‘'eye’’ object comp. of ‘‘ puts,” 
as modified by ‘‘ out’’; though this would seem awkward, I think. 


— Kindly explain the word ‘‘ oorali,”” which is found in Tenny- 
son’s ‘‘ In the Children’s Hospital.’ 
A. M.S., New Hartford, N. Y. 


“Oorali’’ is a poison. Doubtless you refer to the line,— 
‘* Drenched with hellish oorali,’’ 
The work is sometimes written ‘‘ noorali.’’—Ep. 


FACTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Hospitals existed in India as early as the fifth century, B.C. 
Lead pipe is very ancient, and was first used in England in 1236, 
Rice was known in China 2,800 years B.C, It is referred to in 
the Talmud. 
Gas, applied by Mr. Murdoch in Cornwall, Eng.,in 1702: i 
Boston, Mass., in 1822. 
Stanley estimates the distance traveled by him in the interior of 
Africa at 5,400 miles, of which all but 1,000 were on foot. 

It is said that since the introduction of electric lightning into 
large manufactories, there has been a marked improvement in the 
health of employees. 

The longest American railroad tunnel, the Hoosac on the Fitch- 
barg road, is four and three-quarters miles. The St. Gothard tun- 
nel in Europe is nine miles. 

According to Robert Giffen, the English statistician, Great Britain 
has lost 9,000,000 by emigration since 1853, yet the population has 
a to about 38,000,000, a gain of about 10,000,000 in the same 

me. 

Mont Blanc now has, at 14,320 feet above the sea, the highest 
meteorological observatory in the world. The Pike’s Peak station 
is 14,134 feet. The registering instruments of the new station 
require attention only once in fifteen days, 

The Cornell University library has an Oriental manuscript written 
on palm leavee, consisting of 105 strips or leaves, each seven by one 
and a quarter inches, fastened together by a cord passing through 
a hole in the center of each leaf. The writing is done on each side 


of the leaves by etching the characters with a sharp instrument. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing pa 
y of books, as 4to, Svo, 12mo, etc., give little 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length.] 


A Boy’s Town. By W. D. Howells. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 7}x5.; pp. 247. 

Mr. Howell’s last book, which has already appeared in seria] 
form in Harper's Young People, is written ostensibly for boys, but 
will prove of more interest to children of a larger growth. ough 
the author, we understand, does not acknowledge it as an autobiog- 
raphy, yet life in a boy’s town could scarcely have been so graph- 
ically and minutely described had it not been a personal experience. 
It is a book for the elderly boy to read and laugh over by his fire. 
side, as he recalls jast such scenes as are here so vividly pictured. 

The Boy’s Town, on the winding Miami River, must have been a 
very paradise for boys, and a boy’s world, we recognize, is some- 
thing distinct and apart from the ham-dram, adalt sphere. The ex- 
uberant animal /ife, after all so closely parallel to the savage. must, 
in the healthy, natural boy have expression. Boys must be forever 
doing something, and their doings are most truthfully and sympa. 
thetically described by Mr. Howells. Nothing could be more pict- 
uresque and natural than his description of the coming of the circus 
to the Boy’s Town; the young eyes, seeing no flaw in the splendor 
of piebald ponies, spangled tunics, and golden chariots over which 
they gloated. True also to the boy’s idea that all things on earth 
were made for them is the description of the advent of the different 
games, especially of marble time, whose firm and mysterious law is 
as inexorable as the whirl of planets. In the Boy's Town “a cit- 
izen’s character for cleverness or meanness was fixed by his walking 
round or over the marble rings on the sidewalk.’’ 

Mr. Howells’ boy is perhaps not as lawless, adventurous, or loy- 
able as Mr. Aldrich’s, yet the story is full of interest, and presents 
a rare study of life and environment. 

The binding and type are perfection, and the numerous illustra- 
tions in good style. 

Brampton SKETCHES OF OLD New Enatanp Lire. 
By Mre. Mary B. Claflin. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co, 
158 pp., 7x5. Price, $1.25. 

The old New England life is rapidly fading, not only from ex- 
istence, but even from the memory of the people, and it is well to 
perpetuate for the younger generations some of its half forgotten 
scenes ard traditions. 

It was a hard, rugged existence, this New England country life of 
seventy-five yeara ago. The family subsistence wrung from the 
rocky soil made stern self-denial, never-ending toil, and pinching 
economies not only necessary but of vital importance; but these 
very experiences produced men and women of sound physical and 
moral health, with principles of right and wrong as firmly rooted 
as their native forests. 

Mrs. Claflin describes the homely joys and sorrows, the quaint, 
original figuree, and the odd, local castoms of Brampton or Hop- 
kinton, Mass., in a charming and sympathetic way; her first chap- 
ter being appropriately given to the story of the young English 
baronet who won the fair Agnes Surriage of Marblehead, and built 
the manor house of Hopkinton. The simple pleasures of huskings, 
tea drinkings, quiltings, and weddings; the yearly housekeeping 
events of candle, sausage, and soap making; and the minor 
affair of rural home history in an atmosphere of harsh, rigid theol- 
ogy, are graphically and truthfully told. 

rampton Sketches is sent out in a unique and attractive bind- 
ing, and will be found a most epjoyable volame of reminiscences. 


PracticAL ARITHMETIC. For High Schools, Acade- 
mies, and the higher classes in Grammar Schools. By W. H. 
Sadler aq a R. Will. Baltimore: Sadler Pablishing Com- 

y- Pp. 310. 

his book in its present form seems to leave nothing to be desired 
by way of improvement in the art and science of business arith- 
metic. It is all here in the best form, and there is none too much 
for a classroom compendium. It sets its pace for the accomplish- 
ment of accuracy and rapidity in all arithmetical processes; keen, 
independent thinking in the face of problems with unexpected con- 
ditions, and a sensible interpretation of all questions arising in the 
every-day affaire of trade. The book is a growth. It has fruited 
from the best of business college work under the advice of many 
teachers of experience and acknowledged power, and with the ap- 
proval of numerous experts in the counting rooms and banking 
housee. It appears to be focused for the business life through the 
schoolroom. 

The examples are prepared with much ekill; the explanations 

are clear and suggestive, aiding without furnishing crutches; the 

practical hints are admirable. 


Arpis CLAVERDEN. By Frank R. Stockton. New 
York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 498 pp., 74.x5. Price, $1.50. 

Mr. Stockton, notwithstanding his years of literary experience 
and numerous booke, is one of the perennially young authors, and 
by the majority of his readers is still regarded as belonging to the 
coming generation of novelists rather than in the ranks of older 
writers in their fullest power. His work has always borne the 
charm of youthful spontaneity, boyish jollity, and camaraderie, 
made singularly attractive by a delicate humor which never offends, 
and a piquant fancy which is never commonplace. Though all his 
books are popular, he is perhaps best remembered by his two uvique 
productions,— Rudder Grange. with its graceful vivacity, and the 
quaint and artistic conceit of The Lady and the Tiger,—in both of 
which his happy faculty, not to say genius, has never been better 
displayed. Ardis Claverden, as a legitimate novel, is a disti: ot ad- 
vance over any of his previous works, and is in an entirely different 
style. Ata first glance, the author would be hard to recognize, 80 
decided is the change from his earlier booke, though his easy vers8- 
tility and natural use of colloquial English remain the same. It is 
evidently the sober work of a mature mind, bearing no marks of 
hasty or soperficial writing. Without any clearly defined plot or 
startling epieodes, it is well-rounded and complete, with no jarring 
notes, loose joints, or ragged edges. The anti-climax so often 
tedious and superfluous, is well maneged and satisfying. 

The home of Ardis Claverden is in the beautiful region of the 
Virginia mountains, a section already growing famous in romance. 
She is the only child of a widowed, old-school gentleman, whose 
hobby is the raising of grapes which shall farnish a wine of as fine 
a flavor as that of the Johannisberg vineyards onthe Rhine. Ardis 
is, of course, charming in every way, and possesses the regulation 
sun-kissed hair, peachy cheeks, and breezy spirit of her native 
mountains. She excels in housekeeping, is a fearless rider, and has 
more than ordinary skill as an artist; is her father’s idol and the 
beloved of the country. We are introduced to her one warm Sep- 
tember day, when the luscious odor from the vineyards diffases 
itself in the hazy sunshine of early fall, and the misty blue of the 


mountains seems to palpitate with the fulness of exuberant life aod 
beeaty. Two of ber admirers become at once prominent ; one, the 
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gentle, generous, self-sacrificing Dr. Lester, who loves without hope 
of requital; the other, the impulsive, warm-hearted young owner 
of a neighboring estate, Roger Danworth. Into this paradise comes 
an interloper from England, Jack Surrey, whose vague and uncer- 
tain character leaves one in doubt whether he is bad, bold, and 
scheming, or only @ tiresome bore. At all events, he manages to 
complicate matters between Ardis and Dunworth, who, broken- 
hearted, leaves his home and wanders around the country. Ardir, 
who now recognizes that life is worthless without him, goes to New 
York to visit some artist friends, but hearing from De. Lester that 
Danworth is in danger, hurries southward, and manages to save 
her lover. After several slips between the cup and lip, all moves 
serenely to a happy issue. Ardis Claverden and Armorel of Lyon- 
ness are the two most interesting of the quiet novels of the season. 


Home Exercise. Translated from the German of D. 
G. R. Schreber, M.D., by Charles Russell Bardeen. Syracuse, 
N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 7x4}. 91 pp. 

The object of this little book is to furnish physicians, patients, 
parents, educators, and werk persons of every condition of life, 
with an inexpensive, easily understood, and perfectly practicable 
system of individualized bodily exercise, for the cure uf many dis- 
eases, for strengthening and developing the body, and for preserv- 
ing health and vigor. 

A glance oven the table of contents shows that this book differs 
widely from the usual gymnastic exercises prepared for schools, in 
which the main object is to provide uniform and graceful move- 
ments which will look well in concert. Such movements are con- 
tained here, but the book is especially a treatise for individual use. 

Over 140,000 copies of the original German from which this is 
translated, have been sold in Germany, and it is expected that it 
will prove as useful to American teachers as it has to those of that 


country. 
MoperN EXeRCIsEs FoR Pusiic By Edwin 

C. Thompson. Saginaw, Mich. : Lee & Stoelker. 

This booklet, with fifty exercises for the opening of schools, is 
more nearly perfect than anything of the kind we have yet seen. 
There is a subject for each morning, such as Honor to Parents, 
Profanity, God’s Love for Children, Anger, Indolence, Temper- 
ance, Snow, Rain, Attention to Business, The Tongue, A Good 
Name, Stealing, Patriotism, Wiedom, Remembrance, Uses of Time, 
Forgiveness, Slander, Purity, Kindness, Courtesy, Arbor Day, 
Memorial Day, ete. 

Under each of these is a Scripture reading, a brief literary selec- 
tion, two or three songs, with thoughts for meditation. The book 
is as valuable for its suggestions as for its practical work. We do 
not know the price, but it is probably not more than fifteen cents. 


Verses ALONG THE Way. By Mary E. Blake. Boston : 

Houghton, Mifflio, & Co. 7x4'¢. Price, $1 25. 

Mrs. Blake’s poetry is musical, artistic, and correct in vereifica- 
tion. Her work shows something more than a happy aptitude in 
rhyming, and at times, as in several of the odes and sonnets, rises 
to real poetic ability. Her strong Celtic partisanship bas prompted 
and inspired some of her best poems, among which are ‘‘ How Ire- 
land Answered ”’ and the tribute to John Boyle O' Reilly. 

The little group of graceful Mexican fancies from native verse 
makers, with which she closes her book, is both new and pleasing. 


Lessons FOR A First YeAR IN ENGiish GRAMMAR. 
By Jessie McMillan Anderson. New York: John B. Alden. 
150 pages. 

The author is the popular teacher of The Cedars, Washington, 
D. C., and has here presented the work of her school for the benefit 
of other teachers. ‘This fact lends the charm of personality to the 
lessone. It greatly abbreviates the teaching of the grammar and 
introduces several incidental features. 


SreciaL Day Exercises rok Scuoous. By Henry R. 
Pattengill. Published by the author at Lansing, Mich. Pp. 
128. Price, in paper, 25 cents. 

Editor Pattengill has selected and arranged some admirable 
school exercises for Arbor Day, Memorial Day, Michigan Day, and 
other special days that teachers and school children enjoy. It is 
well worth the price to any teacher of a grammar or lower grade 
school. 


Tur American Health Association, Rochester, N. Y., 
issue the Lomb Prize Essay on “‘ Sanitary aad Economic Cocking,”’ 
by Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel (pp. 190; price, 40 cents). It is an 
admirable presentation of the beet way of furnishing healthful food 
economically for young and old in sickness and healih. 


Tue Educational Publishing Co., Boston, print, in neat 
form, Stories from Shakespeare, by Mara L. Pratt. We suspect 
that the illustrations will be objected to by teachers and parents, 
but it is not an easy thing to furnish Shakespeare for school chil- 
dren in an unobjectionable form, and the fact that Miss Pratt’s 
oniform good taste allows these pictures of death and destruction, 
these hideous forms and faces leads us to question our own doubt of 
their propriety. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


by Children of the World; by Paul 
eyse. New York: Worthington Co. 

‘Gold Nails” to Hang Memories On; by Elizabeth A. Allen; price, 
$2.50 New York: T. ¥ Crowell & Co. 

Alden’s Manifold Cyclopedia of Knowledge and Language (Vol, 24) ; 
price, 75 cents. New York: Garretson, Cox, & Co 

The Science of Thought; by Charles Carroll Everett, D.D. Boston: 
DeWolfe, Fiske & Co. 

Old South Les flets (Nos 18, 19, 20, 21, and 22). Boston: D. C, Heath. 

Selected Letters (f M. Tullius Cicero; with introduction and notes 
by A. P. Montague. Philadelphia: Eldredge & Bro, 

Fra Lippo Lippi; by Margaret Vere Farrivgton ; price, $250. New 


York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. | 
Friend Olivia; E. Barr; price, $1 25.—~ The 
F. Bandelier; price, $1-50. dent—F. F. Mardoch of Bridgewater ; Vice-Presidents—L. P. Nash 


Makers; by Adol 
Calvert; by Wm. Hand Brown; price. 75 cents. —— Life of General 
price, $1.50 New York: Doda. Mead, . : 
Lane Bree; by Mary Stuart Smith. New York: University Pub. Co. 
The Cortina Method to Learn Spabish; by R. VD. De La Cortina. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Our Destiny; by Laurence Groulaud; price, 50 ect«.——The (o-oper- 
ative Commonwealth ; by Laurence Groulaud; price, 50 cts —sum- 
mer Land; illustrated by Margaret MeDovald Pullman——From an 
Old Love Letter; illustrated by [rene FE. Jerome—The Marvellovs 

,; Coun ry; by Samuel W Cozzens: price, $2 00——Wonderful Deecs 
; and Doings of Little Giant Boab; by Ingersoll Lockwood ; price, $2 00 
——Pards: by Efflie W. Merriam. ‘Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

The Tsar and his People.—Port Tarascon: translated by Henry 
James.—Christmas in Song, Sketch and Story; selected by J. P. 
hey the Boy Travelers in Great Britain and Ireland; by 

| Thomas W. Knox. New York: Harper & Bros. 

|, Life of Arthur Schopenbaur; by W. Wallace. London: Walter 
Scott ——Keading for the hg Classified Catalogue; compiled by 
Jobn F. Sargent; price, $1.00. ston: Library Bureau. 


PLYMOUTH COUNTY CONVENTION. 


In spite of the severe rain, the 57th meeting of the Plymouth 
County (Mass.) Teachers’ Association was well attended, over four 
hundred being present. The president, J. I. Rackliffe of Campello, 
introduced Mr. S. F. Packard, vice chairman of the Brockton 
school board, who delivered a cheery address of welcome. 


Following the appointment of the usual committees, Prof. W. R. 
Glen of Philadelphia spoke on ‘‘Penmanship.’’ This talk was 
bright and entertaining. Mr, Glen said that good writing is the 
result of free movement, and that the position and carriage of the 
body should be such as to ineure this. He strongly advocated the 
front position at the desk, the use of tracing books (with lead 
pencils), and would not begin ink-copying before the third year. 
In reply to a yuestion, he said that he would banish slates and slate 
pencils to the garrets forever. There is a lack of sympathetic feel- 
ing which we get with paper and pencil or pen. 

The subject was well discussed. Then, for the first time in its 
history, the convention divided into sections, a general division and 
@ primary meeting. This plan met with much favor, and a com- 
mittee was appointed on motion of high echool men present, which 
reported later in favor of a high school section for next year. 

In the general meeting, arithmetic topics held the attention unti! 
noon. Supt. L. P. Nash of Hingham schools gave excellent 
hints on long division, deprecating the name, but advocating the so- 
called long division method as the first to be used in regular written 
work. He used illustrative examples to show how the usual diffi- 
culties might be overcome. Short division is a compact form to be 
used as soon af‘er the other is fixed as the pupils are able. 

Supt. B. B. Russell of Brockton, by aid of a chart of his own. 
presented the entire subject of fractions in an incredibly short time. 
He showed the various objects be would use in presenting each new 
idea, and told where, in the earliest number work, this eubject 
should be begun, The teaching of the various fractional equiva- 
lents by use of foot-rules, divided and painted in colors was effective. 

Supt. E. P. Fitts of Middleboro’ schools divided his topic, ‘* De- 
nominate Numbers,’’ into three parts: currency, measures, and 
weights. He vastly preferred the use of real coins to toy money in 
teaching, spoke forcibly in favor of much adding of money columne, 
and showed how easily the various standard weights and a balance 
could be made. 

Mr. E. E. Thompson, principal of Whitman School, Brockton, 
made a fitting close to these lessons by a paper answering the ques- 
tions, ‘‘ Do we teach too much arithmetic ?’’ Beginning with an 
emphatic ‘‘ No,’’ he explained his position in a most thoughtful 
way. He would consign to its proper place, the high schools, the 
more advanced business arithmetic which is now attempted in the 
grammar echool, but would do infinitely more arithmetic work in 
the fundamental parts, in order to secure accuracy and rapidity. 
His ideas met with warm approval. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


In the primary section, Mrs. Lillian M. Swift of Campello, after 
a brief explanation of the system, gave an illustration of Ling gym- 
nastica with a class of little ones. 

Miss Annie L. Kendall then read a fine paper on the present 
status of work in primary reading, and this was very helpful to the 


teachers. 

Miss Mary BL. Titcomb, superintendent of drawing in Brockton 
schools, explained her methods, which are of the most advanced 
kind. The excellence of her work was illustrated by specimens. 

The report of the committee on Nature Study occupied the first 
part of the afternoon, and with the discussion which followed was 
intensely interesting. It showed that in about half the schools of 
the county systematic work in this branch, particularly in the study 
of plants, trees, and animals, is being done. This is largely due to 
the efforts of the committee. In Ostober, 1889, suggestions were 
sent to all the teachers of the county, and in Jane, 1890, questions 
were sent each teacher to report upon. These formed the basis for 
the committee's report which was prepared by Mr. G. H. Martin 
of the state board, a member of the committee. He also spoke 
most encouragingly of the advance position of Piymouth County in 


this work. nae 

Mr. A. G. Boyden of the Bridgewater Normal School r+ joiced in 
the progress of true objective work which the report proved. The 
committee was contina-d with full powers, and will follow similar 
plans of work for the coming year. j 

Baron Nils Pcase then gave his general talk on the Swedish gym- 
nastics. He was enthusiatically reccived. 

The rain being still severe, it was decided to hold the evening 
exercises before adjournment. These consisted of vocal and instru- 
mental music by Brockton talent and Mr. Martin's fine lecture on 
| ** Schools and Schoolmasters in Novel and Song.’’ 
The following officers were cho:en for the ensning year: Presi- 


lof Hiogbam, Miss Carrie Sma'l of Plymouth, C. B. Collins of Rock- 


and Treasurer—E E. Thompson of Brockton. 


and; Executive Committee—T. P. Farr of Rockland, Miss D. A. | ‘* Farewells to Mary, 
Pariridge of Whitmar —— A. L Kendall of Brockton; Secretary dress and was listened t 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY CONVENTION. 


The thirty-eighth annual meeting of the Middlesex County 
(Mass ) Association was held at Boston, Oct. 31. Pree. Lewis A. 
Barr of Malden presided. 

Prof. Barrett Wendell of Harvard University was the first 
speaker, on ‘‘ Elementary Instruction in English.’ Writing is too 
generally considered as a subject by itself. Good writing, like 
good manners, must be habitual. Ie ideal instruction all written 
work should be subject to technical examination. The most common 
error is that of having pupils write about things which they and 
no one else can understand ; they should write upon that with which 
they are perfectly familiar, as the details of their daily life; and in 
doing this, the habit of the observation of detail will be stimulated. 


The most valuable subjects for pupils to write upon are those drawn 
from every day experiences in the schoolroom. The most unedu- 
cated can make himself understood, but he is not qualified for 
the varied uses in which our language may be employed. Gram- 
mar is that which shows the right and wrong, that which good use 
sanctions, while rhetoric treats of that which is better or worse. 
and the effects which may be brought about consistent with good 
use. Usage may be violated by employing words not in the lan- 
guage, by using words in wrong sense, and by careless solecisms. 
If a child is taught to detect blunders in ordinary use, to use, habit- 
ually, language that is good, —which can be done better in the form- 
ative age of the child’s life,—the college will then be in a position 
to take him on to more extended courses in the language. Ques- 
tions of spelling are questions of right and wrong. Etymology isan 
important element in this study. The dissection of words, giving 
the meaning of prefixes and suffixes, the speaker said he had found 
valuable from his own school experience. 

Prin. B_ F. Morrison of Medford opened the discussion of the 
subject. Scholars do too little talking. They should be helped 
to tell on their feet what they koow. Attention, too, should be 
paid in this matter to good enunciation and good style. In this 
connection good models should be pointed out to them, 

Mr. S. T. Dutton, superintendent of the Brookline schools, was 
next presented to speak on ‘ History in Primary and Grammar 
Grades.’’ History affords an opportunity for laying the foundation 
of character, as it deals with the toils and struggles belonging to 
human life. Much that is called history is rabbish, and all details 
are of lesser importance, as all are not absolately true. The great- 
est truth is to be found in the men who have made bistory. We 
must begin with the kindergarten, where the teacher should begin 
to tell stories The whole business of the primary school teachers 
should be to present history pictures to their pupils. Any thing 
will be interesting to the child,—as fables, mythology, and primi- 
tive models in history; stories are the nest places of civilization. 
Enthusiasm is thus developed in the schoolroom In the begin- 
ping of the second period the pupil should be able to read with 
facility matters pertaining to history, without having them told. 
This reading should form the work of the remaining years in the 
grammar grade, good models for textbooks being put before them. 
In this study the prominent characters of our history should be 
carefully studied. The pupil should also be taught to coneult the 
public library. The thinking of the child should be carefally stim- 
ulated. In the last three years of the grammar grade the textbook 
should be ignored as much as possible, and biography made prom- 
inent. Discrimination should be made important, with the moral 
nature of the child in view. Our ideals should be carefully chosen 
lest they become to us angels of judgment. 

The concluding paper of the morning was upon ‘‘ Methods of 


New York College for the Training of Teachers. Science teach- 
ing in lower grades is to arouse the curiosity and investigating 
spirit of the child rather than to teach systematized facts. His 
farther education cannot be carried on until this curiosity is 
aroused, The question is not what we shall teach, but how we 
shall teach it. Ly means of some simple, interesting, and instructive 
experiments in chemistry, his apparatus was fally explained, which 
was such as could be easily made by any intelligent boy. By means 
of these the pupil can attain a considerable knowledge of chemical 
effecte before he is old enough to master the technical details of 
the subject. 

During the session in the upper hall, a section meeting was held, 
which was devoted to the work of primary teachers Practical 
illuetrations of school work were given there. ‘* The Language of 
Things’’ was illustrated by Miss Lucy Wheelock, principal of 
Chauncy Hall Kindergarten, Boston, with drawings upon the 
blackboard. A class in reading was conducted by Mias May Stone 
of Chelsea, and ‘‘ Concrete Work in Arithmetic’? was shown by T. 
M. Balliet, superintendent of echoole, Springfield. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The first business of the afternoon was the election of officers. 
The following were elected : President—Frank S. Hotaling of 
Framingham. Vice-Presidents—G. A. Southworth, G. C. Channel, 
G. R. Dudley, Mrs Jalia A. Dewey, and Miss Ellen Hyde Er- 
ecutive Committee—L. A. Barr, C. W. Morey, E. J. Goodwin, H. 
Whittemore, and Frederick C. Cutter. 

The first subject treated was ‘‘ How Gymnastics are Taught in 
Sweder,’’ by Baron Nile Posse, M.@ , instructor in gymnastics in 
the public schools of Waltham. That gentleman alladed in open- 
ing to the Swedish gymnastic schools established in various cities of 
the East as well as in the West, and expressed the conviction that 
the Swedish system had come to stay. The speaker discussed at 
length the method of gymnastic instruction pureued in the public 
and private schools of Sweden. Movement, not so much apparatus, 
was demanded; progression, not proficiency. The system was a 
practical one, and could be applied anywhere. oo 

Following the address by Baron Posse, a practical application of 
Swedish gymnastics withoat apvaratus was given by ten young 
ladies, normal pupils from the Posse Gymnasium, Boston, under 
the direction of Baron Posse himself. The exhibition included a 
| number of difficult movements, which were executed with grace and 
| precision. 

Congressmen F T. Greenhalge of Lowell was the last speaker. 

His subject was ‘‘ Peace or War ?”’ and was drawn from the ques- 
f Qaeen Mary to the Englieh barons, io Swinburne’s poem, 
Queen of Scots.’’ It was a most echolarly ad- 
o with keen attention by the large audience 


tion o 


present. 


BOSTON bas adopted SHELDON’S 


W. E. Henry, Prin. of High School, Peru, Ind, says of it: 


This book is based upon the laboratory History; the difference between the present and the past; the «ference 
po y eorpen Regardless of any library, it can be used with greater success t 


method, the only scientific method of teach- ” 
ing History, and the one now adopted by mi wiom, Supt of Schools, Nashua, N. H., says of it: 
the most progressive teachers and profes- 


sors in the country, 


with other text books on the subject, I find the difference 


method. We would no more go back to our former books aud method 


tory than we could go back to the dark ages for information on electricity.” 


D. C. HEATH & CO,, Publisher 


HISTORY, 


“In Sheldon’s History, as compared 
between History and some man’s opinion of 


the living man and his 
ban any other text with which | term, we will allow you 40 cents each for 


and we have this sen-on received far more 
new adoptions of it than ever before. 


Could testimony be stronger than this ?— 
If you conclude to introduce this book this 


old books returned in exchange, and will 


“You have not claimed enough for ibe from dealers, at cost, new books dis- 


s inteaching His 


placed by ours. 
$s, Boston, New York, and Chicago, 


Teaching Natural Science,’’ by John F. Woodhull, professor in ° 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Nov. 6-8: Kaox County (Me.) Association ; Thomastou. 
Nov. 14-15: New Hampshire State Association. 

Dec. 2: California Superintendents, Sacramentc. 

Dee, 10-30: Teachers’ Bazaar, Lenox Hall. New York City, 
Dec. 29-31: Illinois State Association ; Springfield. 

Dee. 29-31: New Jersey Association; Trenton. 

Dec. 29-31: Kansas State Teachers’ Association ; Topeka. 
Dec. 30-31: Iowa Teachers’ Association. 

Jan, 1, 2, 3,90: Maine Pedagogical Society ; Waterville. 


ALABAMA. 


Hon Solomon Palmer, the retiring state superintendent of edu- 
cation, has opened a young ladies’ college at Birmingham, to be 


Superintendent Sinclair of the Coffeyville schools provides for a, 


| ; f the most 
jmeseas Sacramento, Deo. 2. This promises to be one o evening educational lecture once a month. 


important meetings of the year. 
Mrs. Clara A. Burr, eommadie principal of the Wilson Primary| Arkansas City, Ft. Scott, and Great Bend, each had a brief schoo! 
School at Pasadena, and for many years connected with the Oswego | of methods for its city teachers before opening the school year. 
Normal and Training School, was married to Mr. John Bley, Oct. 9.| Wichita has established a city normal school. aa 
— Atchison city school teachers will have an institate during the 
GEORGIA. Christmas as last year. 
: : : hison County is soon to open a county high school,—the sec. 
The appointment of state school commissioner, which will be one Ate 6 So ’ sec 
of the fret daties of the newly elected governor. is now exciting ond in the state. eee County has ve only other. 
much interest among the teachers of the state. There was great The annual eae vt city aL cage Newton, Oct. 1:3 
complaint at the appointment of a practical lawyer by the present and 14, was atten I y Tod Th toll, tevenson, Minnich, 
administratiov, and now the teachers are calling for a representa- Roup, Wheeler, anc topics were dig- 
tive of their own profession in this highest position educationally. | cussed : Textboo nl eo! ¥ the State; Privileges Granted to 
There are a number of candidates for the place, prominent among Children in Halls and Rooms Daring Intermission; Relation of 
whom are: Mr. E. H. Orr of Brunswick, soperintendent of City Teachers to County Associations ; Drawing in the Public 
schools; Mr. B. M. Zettler of Macon, superintendent of schools; Schools; Law Granting Power to School Boards in Cities of the 
Mr. W. R. Thigpen of Savannah, president of the State Teachers’ First and Second Class to Employ Superintendents for a Period of 
be ye °P Three Years; Should We Have a Four Years’ Course in Kansas 


known aa the East Lake Atheneum. The very successful opening 
shows that the Atheneum will be a success, as it could not fail to 
be under Superintendent Palmer's management. The teachers of | 
the state are pleased to feel that he is yet to be one of them. 

Capt. J. W. A. Wright has resigned as principal of the Liviog- 


stone Normal School, and has opened a military school for boys at ernor can influence it, for the country schools. ~ : 
| Miss M. Ratherford, who has been for several years the main too 


sation : is made of 
teacher governor, he having been for several years a teacher. The pulsory Education ; Are we Re row Mf too much Written Work ° 
farmers claim him aleo because he is a practical farmer. Between| How to Keep Classes in Grade; How Many Pupils for one Teacher ? 
the two much is hoped in the way of legislation eo far as the gov- Term Promotions or Annual Promotions,—Which is Best ? The 
Half-Day System in Primary Schools; Place of English Classics 'y 
the High School; How Much and What Kindergarten Work is Ad. 


the same place. 
Prof. J. A. B. Lovett, formerly of Huntsville, is now president support and life of Lucy Cobb Institute of Athens, has been com- 
of Blount College, a new institution opened at Blountaville. pelled, on account of failing health, to rest for this year. She satiate 


Supt. J. B. Little, formerly of Greenville, has been elected pres- | spends her time at the institution largely, but assumes no responsi- 

| bility and does no work. Miss Rutherford has just published a 

The normal school at Florence has opened with an increased at- large work on English Authors, which is soon to become popular as 
a textbook on English literature in Southern schools. 


ident of the new military institate at Huntaville. 


State Editor, EGBERT L. BRIGGS, Grand Haven, 


Mr. J. B. Esterbrooks, after a year of post-graduate work at 
Olivet College, is this year in charge of the public sch ols of Petos- 


tendauce and is now in the midst of its most prosperous year. Its 
At the Macon State Fair, which was opened Oct. 29, theres an €x-| key, He expects to be able to enter his new high school building 


successful work has answered the arguments of the opponents of 
normal schools in the state. 


ARKANSAS. 


Reports from various sections of the state show a healthy condi- 
tion of the echools. A larger attendance, a lengthened term, and 
greater appropriations are evidences of strong educational sentiment. 
Of course much more remains to be done in this state than in the 
North and East, but measuring our growth by our means and time 
since the establishment of the public school system, the work done 
and being done is truly remarkable. The constitution of society at 
the close of the war, the strongly iatranched system of private 
schools and tutoring then established, the impoverished condition 
of the tux-piying masses were at war, in a measure, with the pop- 
alar school idea. But no people are quicker to adjust themselves 
to new conditions and common sense measures than these people, 
and uo people have demonstrated a keener perception of the neads 
of the hour, nor sacrificed more readily of their substance to supply 
that need. None of the secession states are doing as much as Arkan- 
sas for the education of the youth, in proportion to the enumeration 
and taxable property of the commonwealth. ‘True, our legislature 
is over conservative in some matters, especially as viewed from the 
standpoint of the educator. We need normal sshools and must have 
them before our teachers, or even a large proportion of them are 
qualified to teach. The coming legislature will be asked to mak» 
provision for this need. Again, for the county examiner we need 
a law that will substitute a county superintendent These two feat- 
ures eecured and we are ready to move on to greater work. 

Superintendent Rightsell’s corps at Little Rock has considerably 
increased since last year, notwithstanding the census taker has put 
the metropolis from an estimated 40,000 down to 23,000, Fe. 
Smith’s recount gave her nearly 12,000. The enumeration of 
school children ia the latter place, shows an increase over last year 
of nearly 25 percent. Superintendent Holloway’s teaching force 
now numbers 42, and many of the grades are overcrowded. The 


. board will probably erect two more brick buildings before another 


year of schoul opens. These schools made an exhibit of their work 
at their fair this fa!l, which attracted great attention and merited 
praise from visiting guests. The exhibit was an object lesson upon 
the work of the city schools, and afforded people an opportunity ‘o 
see what the modern school does. 

Superintendent-elect J. H. Shinn assumed charge of the state's 
educational work Nov. 1. He is in thorough sympathy with sound, 
educational progress, and will give service which will not fail to 
awaken the masses as to the needs and value of their public schoolr, 
Since he has assumed charge of the Souihern Educational Journal 
it has taken on new life and vigor, and will be the means of stir- 
ring up sentiment of the right kind throughout the state. The 
November issue wil! be largely devoted t» the schoola of F:. Smith. 


CALIFORNIA, 


The Santa Barbara County Institute was favored with the pres- 
ence and instruction of State Superintendent Hoitt. Mr. L. D. 
Lyle also rendered valuable assistance. 

The October meeting of the Pasadena city institute was largely 
attended. Supt. W. S Monroe gave the first of a series of talks 
on the history of education, taking the Greeks for his subject. 
Mies Hattie C. Stacey, supervisor of music in the Pasadena schools, 
gave instruction in vocal masic. Prof. John Dickinson lectured in 
his usually entertaining manner on the chemistry and geometry of 
minerals, and Supt. C. H. Keyes of Riverside, gave a pleasing ad- 
dress on language teaching. 

The biennia! convention of the superintendents of the state will 


, hibit of school work from all parts of the state. Greatly reduced | after the holiday vacation. 
rates for carrying school children to the fair were secured, and 


u chi Miss Harmione Dodds, for several years a teacher in the public 
free transportation for exhibite. all . schools of Mt. Pleasant, died at her home in that city, Oct. 13. 
Miss Ida Young, who has been principal of Washington \Fe-| Miss Dodds graduated from Olivet College in 1883, and has since 
male Seminary, is now resting to recuperate her health. Miss _ been constantly engaged in teaching until the present year. In her 
| Young is one of the most popular lady teachers in the state. Miss work she was greatly admired and loved by pupils and co-laborers, 
| Maggie Bright of Tennessee takes her place. _ , | and her death will be lamented by a wide circle of friends. 
_ Supt. W. J. McKamie of West Point reports a fine opening in| Professor Beal of the Agricultural College is busily engaged upon 
‘September. West Point has one of the oldest eraded systems in the | the second volume of his work, (Grasses of North America. The 
state among the towns of its size. Superintendent McKamie has | guthor is ove of the highest authorities in the country upon grasses 
been its efficient executor for ten years, and is one of the most level-| an4 these volumes are a product of his life work. : 
headed educators in Georgia. Mr. Zina P. King of Ann Arbor, who, as treasurer of the Univer- 
rose sity Alumni Association, was the custodian of the Williams Fund, 
ILLINOIS. has been arrested upon the charge of the embezzlement of some 
State Editor, J. A. MERCER, Peoria. $17,000 of said funds. 
Prof. George E. Knepper, formerly principal of the Peoria High | Prof. Daniel Patnam’s Primer of Pedagogy is in great demand 
School and for the past year a member of the faculty of the Min- among the teachers of the state. Both inthe cities and the country 
nesota State Normal School at Winona, has been unanimously | they are organized for a study of the little textbook, and it will un- 
elected superintendent of the Winona public schools, at a salary of doubtedly lay the foundation in the minds of many for a more 
$2,000. Professor Knepper’s many Illinois friends rejoice in his/| rational consideration of their labore. 
promotion, and feel sure the Winona board have made no mistake — 
in placing him in charge of NEW YORK. 

The Schoolmasters’ Club of Illinois held a notable meeting, Oct.) Prin, Thomas W. Conklin, No. 55, New York City, is to reti 
11 at Peoria. Over one hundred of the leading educators of the| from service in December after a continuous service of forty yen 
state attended. Among those present were Regent Peabody of the) ,, principal in that city. He entered the profession from that of 
State University, President Allyn of the Southern Normal, Presi-| medicine. He has bad under his immediate charge eight thousand 
dent Cook of the State Normal at Normal, City Superintendents children, and has sent eight hundred to the College of the City of 
| of Peoria. Collins of New York. 

Steel of Galesburg, Kirk of Pekin, Barns o conmonuth, Fisk of 
Bardwell of Gaston, oor ff Champaign, snd Yoder of ,, 27, eck Cty hs poralie, om her hands. Ss 
eer Captain Forbes of the Princeton High School, and J. keep order, and so Superintendent Jasper dismissed him last March. 

. Leslie of the Ottawa High School; Principals Ray, McCal- sae > 
| He appealed to the state authorities, and Supt. A. S. Draper sue- 
ougb, and Wilkinson of Springfield; Wilcoxon of Lewiston, and tained bie. Stelncen attempted to sesame hie vi bat 
I JoGra ff of Farmington ; County Superintendents, Shawhan of ejected by Principal O’ Brien P Sle new $817, 
of Warren, and George pay from March to 817, 

. Brown of the Public Sc ournal, ° 3 

The Republicans of Westchester County recently placed in nom- 
ination for school commissioner Miss Lavinia M. Horton of Rye. 
meeting, and published in the JOURNAL, on the firat question was — 
gpa The second question was carefully and earnestly con-| ying has ever served upon the school board, having been instru- 
= adopted : mental in the organization of the board of education in 1874. He 

esolved, t t b wil ll i i i i 
means to on the statute book ‘ot [ilinols an efficient wes end up to the time of bis death. 
education law, eres for instruction in the English language in all 
4 NEW JERSEY. 


the state, one also to secure the rigorous enforcement 
such law in Our communities Superintendent Poland, Jersey City, is one of the lecturers at the 


The great event of the meeting, and indeed of recent educational school of pedagogy of the University of the City of New York. 
movements of the state, was the admirable address, in the Grand| Ex-State Supt. Ellis A. Apgar becomes city superintendent at 
Opera House, before a large audience, of Hon. A. S. Draper of |New Brunswick, succeeding Charles Jacobus, who went to Spring- 
New York, on the ‘‘ Authority of the State in the Education of field, Mass., as principal of the high school. 
her Children.” The visit of Judge Draper to the West, and this) John A. Demarest, Nyack, N. Y., becomes principal of school 
powerful address, will undoubtedly be a great factor in determin- | No. 22, Jersey City, in place of Principal Kirby, deceased. 
ing the issue of events in the near future in at least twocommon-| Wilmot H. Thompson, formerly principal of St. Mark’s School, 
wealths, West Orange, has gone into business in New York City, his place 

— being supplied by John E. Winslow, formerly principal at Tom's 
_KANBAS, River. 

Emporia schools united with those of Topeka in the procession in| Mies Emma L. Ballou, author of a successful school manual on 
honor of President Harrison's recent visit. The colleges in Topeka | Manners and Morals, is principal of school No. 17, Jersey City. 
and the State Normal School at Emporia added greatly to the She is about to issue a similar work on ‘‘ Patriotism.” 
schoo dieplay. Daren T. H. Ward, principal of the Working Man’s Industrial 
has at to| School, New York City, lectured before the Jersey City Teachers’ 

ro e commander in-chief of the Sons of Veterans Associati invei inst *‘ 
United States the appointment of adjutant-general. ‘of 


‘* THIS BOOK IS WHAT THE SCHOOLS HAVE BEEN 


— 


WAITING FOR. IT HAD NO PREDECESSOR, AND IT HAS NO RIVALS,’ — Albert Shaw, Editor Minneapolis Tribune. 


QUR 


Grew, What Does, and How Does It. 


REVISED EBDITION. 


By JESSE MACY, Professor of History and Political Science in Iowa College. 


318 pages. Cloth. 


Millions are spent every year on our public 
future voters. 


If voters need to understand geography and arithmetic, and the other 


branches taught in the schools, how much more 
thing of the history, principles, and methods of ou 


The grand distinction of Professor Macy’s book is, that it covers the 


whole ground. 
The governmental institutions of our country 


and complex. They are of many grades, and have many inter-relations. 


e Mailing Price, 85 cents. Introduction, 75 cents. 


To cut from their connections a few facts about the Constitution and the 
Federal Government, and present these as embracing everything, is 4 
simple and easy method. 

But it is essentially vicious, and worse than nothing : 


schools to educate the 


should they know some. 
r government. 


g ; for the learner 
given radically wrong ideas, and in all his civic thought and civic acts is 
sure to be more or less in error. 

The first edition of Professor Macy's book proved conclusively that these 
partial and incorrect methods had worn out. The new edition presents the 
needed substitute in a mature, complete, and available form. 


are necessarily manifold 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston, New York, and Chicago. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
Nov. 14, 15: State Assaciation; Concord, N. H. 
Nov. 11: Institute; Hanover, Mags. 


Nov. 14: Eastern Conn., Assoe ; New London. 
Nov. 14: Institate; Whitman, Mass. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mc W. PT Parkinson has been elected principal 
of the Cohannet School at Taunton. 

The school board of Fall River is not respon- 
sible for the unjustifiable attack of one of the 
members upon certain women teachers. It was 
one of thoss unexpected things that might happen 
anywhere, but has never before happened, so far 
as we know. 

CONNECTICUT. 


Miss E. E Carlisle, the new preceptress in the 
normal department of the Norwich Free Academy, 
is already making ber influence and originality of 
method felt in the work under her charge. 

The art department of the academy opens most 
auspiciously, with large classes. 


ATION. 


The meeting of the Worcester County Teachers’ 
Association was held at Clinton, Oct. 31. The 
meeting was called to order at 9.30 a. m., by Pres. 


I F. Hall. 

Rev. Mr. Scott of Clinton opened the exercises 
with prayer, after which words of welcome were 
given, followed by an appropriate response A 
few moments were devoted to the preliminary 
business. 

The president announced that Prof. C C. 
Rounds, who was to have giver an address upon 
‘* The Schools of France,’’ was unable to appear 
on ace unt of illness in his family. 

Rev. Richard Meredith of Leominster, a gradu- 
ate of Trinity College, Dablin, was introduced, 
aud, in his usual bright and entertaining manner, 
spoke for a few moments upon * The Schools of 
the Old Country.’? He contrasted the standing in 
society of the teachers of his boyhood days with 
those of the present. He denounced the old-time 
cramming method, when memory was a//, and 
compared with it the intelligent work being done 
in our schoo's to day. 

The president at this point announced a second 
disappointment. Mr. A E Frye, whose subject 
was ‘* How to Teach the Continents,’’ had discov- 
crd, at a late date, that Maine had a previous 
claim upon him for this particular day. 


| in Teaching Geography,” and laid down as one of 
bis first points that if a teacher thinks the study of 
‘geography uninteresting, it is because she does not 
know how to teach it. He would not begin the 
work by giving the child dry, scientific facts. 

Mr. J. D. Miller, principal of the Leominster 
High School, followed with an instructive talk 
upon “ Literature.’’ 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The first half-hour was devoted to business. 
The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President —S. A. Melcher, Whitinsville. 
Vice-Presidents — Albert Gray, R. J. Condon. 
Secretary —Flora E. Kendall. Treasurer—J. C. 
Lyford. Executive Committee—W. H. Bartlett, 
C. E. Stevens, and J. C. Worcester. 

Resolutions were passed on the death of the late 
Mr. Woodman, a former president of the Associa- 
tion, a copy of which will be sent to his family. 

At 230. paper upon ‘‘ Grammar School Dis- 
cipline”’ was read by Miss Flora E. Kendall, 
superintendent of schools, Princeton District. 
This point was emphasized, that the teacher should 
govern herself so wisely that, by example as well 
as by precept, she should lead her pupils to be- 
come a law unto themselves. 

Prof. F. N. Collester of Winchendon followed 
with a paper on “ High School Discipline.” He 
made prominent this fact, that a teacher must con- 
trol himse/f in order to control those before him. 
It is not the talking teacher who is doing the best 
work. Show an interest in pupils outside of the 
schoolroom. 

Mr. Walter S. Parker of the Everett School, 
Boston, then presented “ That Troublesome Boy.”’ 

Mr. I, G. Thompson, superintendent of schools, 
Northboro District, spoke upon ‘‘ My School and 
Our School,’’ showing in a clear manner the dif- 
ference between the tyrannical my and the judi. 
cious our. 

Sapt. I F Hall of Leominster spoke briefly 
upon the following points: ‘*The best discipline 
is that which is instructive.’ ‘‘To reepect the 
authority of the parentas final authority.’’ ‘‘ The 
best discipline is secured by the teacher who 
brings into her schoolroom a glowing mind.’’ 
Those who listened to Superintendent Hall’s hel p- 
ful words, felt that not all the best wine had been 
given out first. 

Mr. A. W. Edaon, agent of the State Board, 
summarized the day’s proceedings, and added a 
few strong words of his own. 

The Association adjourned at 4 30. 


Sitver, Burpett, & Co , Boston, have ready 
the second edition (revised and improved) of Our 
Own Country, Book III. of “ The World and It: 


Mr. King of Boston kindly consented to speak 
during the period allotted Mr. Frye, aud was en- 
thusiastically greeted as he came upon the plat- 
form. He took as his subject, ‘‘ Mistakes Made 


People.’’? This book is Vol. VIL. of ‘‘ The Young 
Folks’ Library,’’ a popular series edited by Larkin 
Danton, LL.V., head master of the Boston Nor- 
mal School. 
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SYLVANIA RAILROAD 


_ The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, through 
its personally conducted tourist system, preeenta 
four winter and spring pleasure tours to California. 


each case, start from New York, and the dates of 
starting are as follows: Tour No. 1, Feb. 7, 1801; 
No. 2, March 3; No. 3, March 26; and No. 4 
April 14. The special train returning the first 
parte will leave San Francisco for New York on 

arch 11; the second, April 3; the third, April 
24; and the fourth, May 14 = Each tour will pre- 
different route going from that returning. Tour 
No. 1 will go South via Washington, Atlanta, and 
New Orleans, where a break in the journey will 


Colorado Springs, Denver, and Chicago. Tour 
No. 2 will go West via St. Louis, Kansas City, and 
the Santa Fé route to San Francisco. returning via 
Salt Lake City, Denver, Council Bloffs, and 
Chicago. Tour No.3 will go West to San Fran- 
cisco by same route as No. 2, returning via Salt 
Lake City, Colorado Springs, Denver, Council 
Bloffs, and Chicago. Tour No. 4 will go West | 
via Chicago, Council Bluffs, Denver, Colorado 
Springs, and Salt Lake City to San Francisco, 
returning via Portland, Tacoma, Helena, St. Paul, 
and Chicago. On all the tours, breaks of the j »ur- 
ney will occur at certain attractive points on the 
line both going and returning. 

The parties will travel by a special train of 
Pullman Vestibule Drawing-room, Sleeping, Din- 
ing, Smoking, and Observation Cars, an exact 
unterpart of the celebrated Pennsylvania Limited 
in every particular. The train will be equipped 
with ladies’ maids, a stenographer aud type-writer, 
a barber shop, and bathrooms for ladies and gentle- | 
men. It will present a through service to San 
Francisco, the like of which bas never been enjoyed 
by any regular traveler. 

The ex:ursion tickets, which include railway 
fare,a double berth, meals en rou‘e, hotel accom- 
modations where a stop-over necessitates, in both 
directions, side trips to San Diego, Riverside, Pasa- 
dena, Monterey, Santa Barbara, and San José, 
will be sold from Boston at $285 for the first, sec- 


CALIFORNIA TOURS VIA THE PENN. ond, and third tours, and $310 for the fourth. 
For other side trips through California special low 
rates will be made by the local railroads. Each 
party will be conducted by a Tourist Agent and 
Chaperon, both experienced in thir profession. 


Itineraries presenting the full details of the 


- i tion, i 
The special trains conveying the parties will, in ave of end be 


ssued at an early day. Ino the meantime more 


detailed information may be secured by addressing 
Geo. W. Boyd, Asst. Passenger Agent, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING Co , of Philadelphia, 


sent a different route from the others as well as a have long been the leading publishers of the best 


productions of Eoglish and American authors for 


readings and elocutionary purposes, and they have 
be made during the Mardi Gras festivities, thence "°W extended their field of publications to meet 
via the Southern Pacific Sunset Route and San the demand for good reading of a miscellaneous 
Antonio to San Francisco, retarning'via Salt Lake, ‘character, for the young. Of the six new books 


jast announced, three of them are of this kind. 

I The Story of the Iliad. Wy Dr. Edward 
Brooks, of Philadelphia, is ove of great interest 
to both young and old. It has thirteen full-page 
iUustrations of rare designs. 

Il. Harry Ambler, or The Stolen Deed. By 
Sidney Marlow, is a bright boys’ story, hand- 
somely bound and contains ten fall page illus- 
trations. 

Ill. The Odds Against Him. By Horatio 
Alger, Jr., whose stories are always interesting 


and caloulated to stimulate the young to generous 
and noble impulses. 


Price of each, $1.25. 


— The November Century contains nearly a 


hundred illustrations, and several of the most im- 
portant serial features of the new volume 
begin in that number. 


opens ‘‘The Gold Haaters’’ papers with an ac- 
count of the experiences of the first emigrant train 
to cross the R »ckies in 1841,—seven years before 
the gold discoveries. 
‘The White House in the Time of Lincoln,” 
with many new anecdotes; and Mr. De Vinne 
furnishes a practical account of ‘‘ The Printing of 
The Century.” 


General John Bidwell 


John Hay describes 


Voice Culture, 
practical work in every department. 


oa Fall term will open October 14. 


Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., 


Has a thorough and systematic course of study including a complete system of Physical Training and 
atural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. 
Degrees conferred. 

Address for Llustrated Catalogue 
HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Secretary, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass 


Scientific and 


AA 


THE CENTUR 


‘ 


ST. 


by the best artists and engravers. 


NICHOLAS 


CROSSING THE PLAINS. 


Bound Volume 


illustrated. Price, $4.00. 


shorter stories, verses suitable for recitation, etc. ee 
and an educational journal once said that “it has done as much towards civilizing the ‘small boy’ as any agency in the country. le reg 


subscription price is $3 00,— to teachers, not so much. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Another Brownie Book. 
Santa Claus on a Lark. By WASHINGTON GLADDEN. A book of Christmas stories for boys and girls, Price, $1.25. 


150 large pages. 


of St. Nicholas. 


The numbers far the past year in two parts of more than 500 pages each, richly 


Any of these books may be bought of booksellers, or will be sent by the pub- 
lishers, post-paid, to any address, upon receipt of price. 


THE CENTURY CO., 33 E. 17th St. New York. 


Subscription price, $4.00 a year. 


November number. 
and helpful articles, intended to amuse and instruct children of from eight to sixteen, or even older. There will be four serial 
stories, including one by J. T. Trowbridge, author of “ Cudjo’s Cave.” Andrew Lang, Julian ee 
Matthews, Joaquin Miller, Sophie Swett, Mary E. Wilkins, and many other prominent writers will contribute a profusion | 
Sr. Nicuoxas has been adopted as a supplementary reader in many schools, 


The Autobiography of Joseph Jefferson. 


taining over 500 pages, with 78 full-page illustrations. Beautifully bound in vellum. Price, $4.00. | 
| 


BEGINS a new volume with the number for November, 1890. ‘This is the magazine 
that published the famous War Papers, Kennan’s Siberian Articles, and the Lite 
of Lincoln by his private secretaries. Leading features of the coming year include “ The Gold Hunters of California,” a 
series of papers by “ forty-niners,” describing the discovery of gold, life in the mines, the vigilance committees, etc. ; extracts 
from the famous Talleyrand Memoirs, which for more than half a century have been secretly preserved in France ; “An Amer- 
\ican in Tibet,” describing a remarkable journey through an almost unknown land; reminiscences and mene of Ca 
by his private secretaries ; ‘“ Adventures of War Prisoners,” by ex-Union and ex-Confederate captives ; . Indian ee 
Fighters,” by officers who served with Custer, Mackenzie, Crook, and Miles; “ American Newspapers, by the manager o 
the Associated Press and other well knowr. journalists ; ‘‘ Municipal Government in Europe and America ; 
Day Papers,” by Bishop Potter, Seth Low, Charles Dudley Warner, and others ; more of Kennan’s articles on the exiles of 


Siberia ; serial stories by Frank R. Stockton, Edward Eggleston, and other well-known writers, and hundreds of illustrations 
A special rate allowed to teachers. 


“the ideal magazine for boys and girls,”— also begins a new volume with the 
During the year it will contain hundreds of charming stories 


By PALMER Cox. New pictures, new poems, new everything. A splendid book for children. 
Price, $1.50. 


One of the most interesting volumes 
of reminiscences ever pubiished, con- 


A GROUP OF BROWNIES. 


| 


The Present- 


Ralph, Noah Brooks, Brander 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGES. 
The Australasian Schoolmaster and Literary Re- 
view is a monthly, issued from Melbourne. ‘The 
general articles are excellent and the news depart- 
ment is full and ably managed. The local price 
is 6s. 6d. per year. 

The London Journal of Education is issued 
from 86 Fieet street, Lonaon. Ic is a ** monthly 
record and review.’’ It is an able, general paper 
for teachers, and gives considerable news about 
English schools and universities. 

The School Board Chronicle is a weekly, pub- 
lished at London. ‘The price is 15s. for 12 months. 
The news department is very complete. 

The Educational Journal is a semi-monthly, pub- 
lished at Toronto. ubscription, $1.50 per year. 

The Journal of Education is issued monthly 
from Madras. I is the leading educational paper 
for India. A very good résumé is given of eda- 
cational news of the country. ‘Lhe subscription 
price is 4s. 8d. 

L’ Arvenire Educativo is a valuable paper for 
Italian teachers, itis issued weekly from Palermo. 

The Przeglad Pedagogiziy is a 6 page semi- 
monthly, published from Warsaw. It has the 
appearance of a wide awake teachers’ paper, but, 
being printed in Polish, its usefulness in this 
country is limited. 

The two leading French edacational magazines 
are The Révue Pedagoyique, a monthly; and 
L’ Instituteur, a bi-weekly, both published from 
Paris. Both are excellent magazines, The Kevue 
being devoted to general educational and pedagog- 
ical articles of a high order, while The Instituteur 
daals with the more practical features of school- 
room work, 

The Pidagogische Revue is a monthly published 
in Leipzig, Ic devotes a large amount of space to 


| Nearly every one of the SpanishAmerican countries 
supports at least one educational paper of various 
degrees of excellence. 

The Kducational News is a weekly record and 
review, published at Edinburgh. The price is 1 d. 
per number. I: gives fall reports of the school- 
board meetings 10 its district. 


A TREAT FOR ARTISTS. 


The varied beauty of the scenery alung the ma- 
jestie Hudson and through the lovely valleys of 
the Mobawk and the Genessee, touched by the 
soft automnal tinte, invests a journey by the New 
York Central with a peculiar charm to persons of 
artistic temperament. 
Eight magnificently appointed passenger trains 
leave Boffalo daily for New York and Boston, 
making direct connection with the fast trains of 
the Lake Shore, Michigan Central and ‘ Big 
Four’’ Route. 


Wate by Bey AQ 
ave B xpress an 6, and 8 
ut the UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand 
600 Handsomet Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
yards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
4 Conveniences. 
Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
tages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
ap live better for less money at the Grand Union 
fotel than any other lass hotel in the city. 


— No mouse has ever caught a woman yet. 


educational news, covering the whole Garman field. 


Why all this trepidation ? —Dallas News. 


| THE MAGAZINES. 


| — Harper's Magazine for November has for its 
| frontispiece ‘‘ The Three Sisters Canmore,”’ 
lustration for “A Winter Journey to Japan,’ 
from a photograph. It contains a series of short 
papers on southern California, entitled ‘‘ Oar 
Italy,’’ by Charles Dadley Warner. **Too Late”’ 
liam Black contributes a good story, entitled ** A 
Halloween Wraith,’ with five illustrations from 
drawings by W. Small. 
has a *The World Runs On. 


burg, and gives an account of *‘ Der Meistertrank,’’ 


Japan,’’ by way of the Canadian Pacific Railroad 


paper by Prof. W. M. Sloane. The 


i lay which occurs there annually. | same man,—Frank French. 
He by nine illustrations for Nurses’ are described by 
from drawings by Otto Beck. The series of arti- Rhinelander Jones, who has been interested jp 
cles on South America, by Theodore Child is con- their organization from the very firet. There is a 
tinued in Urban and Commercial Chili’’ Laf-| long instalment of the anonymous serial Jerry” 
eadio Hearn describes ‘‘A Winter Journey to|and a short story by F. J. S-imson, the author of 


‘* Editor’s Study,’’ considers the most recent 
theories regarding the origin of the Aryans, 
Charles Dudley Warner, in the “Editor's Drawer” 
calls the reader’s attention to a peculiar tendency 
of modern times, and suggests that there may be 
still further triumphs for the slot machine ang 
electricity. New York: Harper & Brothers, 


— Scribner's Monthly for November contain, 
three very interesting illustrated articles of trave! 


is the title of a poem by Julian Hawthorne. Wil-| od adventure: “ Elephant Hanting in Africa,” 


‘*A Voyage Through the Cafion of Colorado,” 


Rose Hawthorge Lathrop;and the * Cruising with the ‘ White Squadron’ 
KE. W.j Along the Coast of France.’’ 
Mealey describes the quaint old town of Rothen-| feature is an article, ‘‘A Day with a Country 


Another unusual 
Doctor,’ written, drawn and engraved by the 


“Training Schools 
Mere. Frederick 


Mrs, Knollys.’? Two sonnets on Cardinal New. 


he Pacific Osean. S. H. M. Byers contributes | man are by the aged Irish poet Aubrey de Vere, 
** Pri i ity’’ is the subject of a timely | late Cardinal. strikingly melodious anonym 
fiction : | poem, In Broceliande,’’ and the last of 


**Madrilene, or the Festival of the Dead,”’ by 


Draper. Dr. S. Weir Mitchell contributes a poem 
entitled ‘‘ The Qiaker Lady,’’ which is quaintly 
illustrated by Howard Pyle. George William 
Cartis, in the ‘‘ Editor's Easy Chair,’ discusses a 
oumber of interesting subjects, such as the decrease 
of population in some of the mountain districts, 
gentlemanlivess in Parliament and in Congress, 
the ‘Society Column’’ of the newspapers, and 


Grace King; and Portraits,’? by Ruth 


liquor traffic. 


Shaler’s papers on *‘Natare and Man in America,” 
are among the other features of the issue. Price, 
$3.00 a year; single numbers, 25 cents. New 
York : arles Scribner's Sons. 


— The new serial, by Frank R Stockton, which 
opens the Atlantic Monthly for November, is en- 


titled ‘‘The House of Martha.’’ ‘‘ Along the 
Frentier of Proteus’s Realm ’’ is by Edith Thomas, 


t legislation for the restraint of the|and is a charming description of the sea in its 
William Howells, in the| various moods, enlivened by verses of which Miss 


Recent 


Publications. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 

Warren’s New Physical Geography * : _. Brewer Cowperthwait & Co Phila $1 59 
The Collected Writings of DeQuincey. Vols. X , Xf. Masson Macmillan & Co, N Y 1 25 
Outlines of General Chemistry . Ostwold 3 50 
Descriptive Geometry Eagles A Lovell & Co, NY 1 50 
Good Form Letter Writin . Eaton F A Stokes & Co, NY 75 
The Economics of Prohibition ° Fernald Funk & Wayualls, N Y 1 50 
A Little Book of Profitable Tables . Field Chas Scribner’s Sons 1 25 
A Little Book of Western Tales. 1 25 
Modern Ghosts. Harper & Bros N Y 1 40 
Our New England Mabie Roberts Bros, Boston 4 00 
The Day's Message Coolidge 1 25 
‘“*Gold Nails’ to Hang Memories On Allen T Y Crowell &Co, N Y 2 50 
Fra Lippo Lippi. Farriagton G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y 2 50 
Life of General Oglethorpe . ° Bruce Dodd, Mead & Co, NY 7) 
Our Deastiny  Groulund Lee & Shepard, Boston 50 

From an Old Love Letter. - Jerome 

The Marveilous Land Cozzens - “ 2 00 


Th3 Cortiua Method to Learn Spanish 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


ON the first page of THE JOURNAL of this 
week will be found the announcement of new juve- 
niles published by LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
It is always a pleasuse to call special attention to 
the new books, sent forth by this enterprising 
house. They seem to keep in mind the needs of 
young people for yood and entertaining reading. 

With such authors at their command as W. T. 
Adams (Oliver Optic), a writer who did great ser 
vice in the culture of the young as a teacher for 
many long years, and won for himself a world- 
wide fame as a caterer for boys and girls in liter- 
ature; J. T. Trowbridge, who announces his third 
volume in ‘‘ The Start in Life Series.’’ and is a 
gifted writer; Harriet P. Spofford, a lady who is 
regarded as second to none in ability to hold the 
attention of young readers; and hosts of others of 
scarcely less prominence, it is no wonder that 


when the Holiday Season approaches, all friends 
of youth who believe that a book is one of the best 


gifte that can be made, should turn to the house 
of Lee & Shepard for information as to what is 
fresh and new in their line. 

The eight books announced are but a few of the 
many they publish, admirably adapted to the 
young. Send for their last complete catalogue 
and you will find that no notice can adequately 
convey to your mind the variety and excellence 
of their javenile publications. 

For Christmas and New Years they have a list, 
unexcelled, of what some would call exclusively 
Gift Books, for both old and young, illustrated in 
the best style of the book making art; and pre- 
pared by experts, who for many years have made 
this house famous in this line of publications. 
Oar space forbids that we should name even the 


De la Cortina D Appleton & Co, N Y 


cles begin with a new volume, now is the time to 
subscribe. If 50,000 teachers would say to parents 
now, that one of the best gifts you can make your 
boy or girl is a year’s subscription to St. Nicholas, 
as a means of culture and as a preventative 
ignorance and idleness, they would greatly aid the 
education of that number of the young pupils in 
their sch ols. For announcement of prices and 
other particulars, see advertisement on page 301. 


—**I suppose you will be somewhat particular 
in your choica of a wife, Mr. Jones?”’ 

*Not a bit of it. Will you marry me, Miss 
Smith ?”’ 


A GREAT SUCCESS. 


THE 


CLASS-BOOK. 


By 0. 8S. WESTCOTT, A.M. 


VIRDEN, ILL. 

Gentlemen : —1 have used your “ ECONOMY 
CLASS BOOK™” for nearly three years in both 
High School and Institute work. I regard it to 
be the simplest and most practical device extant 
for noting the result of pupils’ work, requiring 
almost none of the teacher’s time. 

Respectfully, 


latest and best of these books, now ready for in- 
spection. We can only say, write to Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston, Mass., early for full catalogue that 
will show sample pages and pictures of illustrated | 
books of rare appropriateness and great variety, | 
for the coming holiday trade. 


THE announcement of THE CENTURY Com. 
PANY, 33 East 17th street, New York, which ap- 
pears in Tut JOURNAL of this week is of such 
importance that we are constrained to ask our 
readers to read the advertisement carefully, and 
note the fact that both The Century and St. Nich- 
olas magazines begin a new volume, with the 
number for November, 1890. I+ is unnecessary to 
emphasize the well-known fact that a special rate 
is allowed “ to teachers,’’ by the publishers, for 
both of these monthlies. 

The Century has grown to an enormous business 
enterprise, commanding the best authors and 
artists in the world, in its preparation; and as 


many of its historical papers and descriptive arti- 


B. F, STOCKS, Supt. City Schools. 


PRICES. 
Price, Each. 


Economy Class Cards, .... 1 cent. 
Economy Class-Book (Perks), 25 cts, 


Economy Class-Book . 60 cts, $2.00. 


SAMPLE SHEETS FREE. 


Adams, Blackmer & Lyon Publishing Co, | searing 


180 and 182 Monroe &t., 


Barn Fo, 


ATARRH 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren 8t., New York. Price 50 cts. 


PAINE MEMORIAL BUILDING 


Gymnastics. ‘The system is authorized and appro 
Address, for circulars and terms, the School, 


Boston Normal School of Gymn 


astics, 


» APPLETON ST., BOSTON, 


Provides the best instruction to be found this side of Sweden in the Ling or Swedish System of 


ved by the Boston School Committee. 
at 


PAINE MEMORIAL BUILDING, AppLeton Sr., Boston, 


NEW KODAKS 


Seven New Styles and Sizes 


Transparent Films. 


For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. Rochester, N. Y. 


A GREAT 


Catarrh is cured by cleansing an 
drying up. It is not a liquid or snuff, but is easily 
applied iato the nostrils. 
a thorough treatment will cure the worst cases. 
Price, 50 cents, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
— “IT think,’’ said Preyer in a worried tone, 


‘that 1 will drop journalism and take to astrov- 
omy.”’ 
seem to have more space than they know what to 
do with.’’ —Morning Star. 


“Why?’ ‘* Well, astronomers always 


A NEW IDEA embraced in Ely’s Cream Balm. 
healing, not by 


Its effect is magical and 


—-Tramps never have to inquire their way. 


With them all roads lead to roam.— Binghamton 
Republican. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s “‘ SoorHine bas 


been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with ‘ 
soothes the child, softens the Gams, allays al! Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhea, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every 
for Mrs. Wi 
cents a bottle. 


fect success. It 


t of the world. Be sure and ask 
ow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 


— About the first thing that strikes the man 


who runs away, is the scarcity of places to ran to. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISH’G CO. 


REMIUM 
OFFER! 


Send us one new subscription to the 
JOURNAL oF EpucatTion with $250 to 
pay for the same, and 25 cts. extra to cover 
postage on premium, and we will send you 
by return mail a copy of the great New 
York Question Book, arranged and 
compiled by Charles R. Skinner, A. M., 
Deputy Supt. of Public Instruction, State 
of NewYork. Bound in cloth, 461 pages ; 


This volume contains 10,000 Questions 
which have been used by the "etl of Pablic 
lostraction, State of New York, arranged by sub- 
jects, with Answers so far as given. 

You may never have another opportunity of 
securing a Question Book of such sterling value at 


Send us your orders at once. 


OMICAGO. 


—Altrhison Globe. 


Wirn Ely’s Cream Balm a child can be treated 
without pain or dread and with perfect safety. 
Try the remedy. It cures catarrh, hay fever and 
colds in the head. It is easily applied into the 
nostrils and gives relief with the first application. 
Price, 50 cente. 


Nervons old lady (in sleeping car:) ‘‘ Ob, por- 
ter! porter! Where do I sleep ?”’ 

Porter: ‘‘ What is the numbah of youah berth, 
ma’am.,’’ 

Nervous old lady; “I don’t see what that bas 
to do with it, but if you must know, it is third. 
There were a brother and sister born before me. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 
An old physician, retired from practice, 
placed in his hands by an East India missionary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung affections, 
slsoa positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 
wonderful curative powers ir thousands of cases, 
and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will se” 
free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe in Ger 
man, French, or English, with full directions for Ohh 


3 Somerset St.. Boston. 
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of William “ell” ia traced to early Publishers a 


by Mr. W. B. MeCrackan; and Mr. Fravk Gay- 
lord Cook has an instructive paper on ‘* Robert 
Morris.” ‘“‘An American Highwayman,’’ by 
Robert H. Faller, is a tale of “the only American 
highwayman who has ever shown himeelf in any 
degree worthy of the name.”’” “The Fourth 
Canto of the Inferno,’’ by John Jay Chapman; 
and the ‘‘ Relief of Suitors in Federa! Courts,’’ by 
Walter B. Hill, furnish the more solid reading of 
the number; while Percival Lowell contributes a 
brilliant and interesting paper on Mori Arinori, 
under the title of “The Fate of a Japanese Re- 
former.’”’ Dr. Holmes bids the Atlantic readers 
farewell in the closing paper of ‘‘ Over the Tea- 
cups,’’ in which he steps before the curtain and 
speaks in hisown person. Kate Mason Rowland’s 
bright paper on ‘* Maryland Women and French 
Officers’’ must not be forgotten by any lover of 
amusing sketches of society at the time of the 
Revolution. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


—The Century Magazine celebrates its twentieth 
anniversary with the November number. In the 
editorial on the event the editor claims for this 
magazine “a sane and earnest Americanism,’’ an 
Americanism ‘‘that deems the best of the Old 
World none too good for the New.’’ Theodore 
L De Vinne, of the De Vinne Press, celebrates 
the astonishing progress in magazine printing dar- 
ing the past twenty years, in an illustrated article. 
There is variety in the illustration of the Novem- 
ber number which is remarkable even for The 
Century,—varying from the actinic reproduction 
of rapid pen work to the exquisite engraving of 
Cole in the ‘‘Old Masters’’ series, (a fall- 
after Signorelli). The great feature of The yf, at 
ury’s new year, the series on the Gold Hunters, is 
begun with John Bidwell’s paper, curiously illus- 
trated, on ‘‘ The First Emigrant Train to Califor- 
nia.’ Mr. Rockhill gives an illustrated account 
of his journey through an unknown part of Tibet. 
A notable and timely contribution to Dr. Shaw’s 
series on municipal government is his account of 
the government of London, with its warning for 
American municipalities. A pictorial series begins 
in this number, ‘** Pictures by American Artists,’’ 
the example given being Will H. Low’s ‘‘ The 
Portrait.'’ The first of two articles on the naval 
fights of the War of 1812, appears in this number. 
The fiction of the number has as its most striking 
contribution the beginning of the first long story 
written by the artist-author, F. Hopkinson Smith ; 
it is entitled “Colonel Carter of Cartersville,’ and 
is accompanied by a number of pictures by Kemble. 
Mrs. Anna Eichberg King bas a story of old New 
York, with a dozen designs by George Wharton 
Edwards; and Frank Pope Humphrey has a ghost 
story entitled ‘‘ The Courageous Action of Lucia 
Richmond.’”’ The frontispiece is an engraving of 
a photograph of Lincoln and his son ‘‘Tad,’’ 
accompanied by an article by Col. John Hay, on 
“Life in the White House in the Time of Lin- 
coln.’’ In the prison series is a paper descriptive 
of adventures *‘O1 the Andersonville Circuit.’’ 
The editorial department discusses forestry, inter- 
national copyright, ete.; and W.W. Etlsworth pro- 
tests in Open Letters against ‘‘ The Spoiling of 
the Egyptians.’” New York: The Century Co. 


—The Arena for November completes the second 
volume and the first year of its existence. It has 
grandly won its way to popular favor, proving 
that the American people are generous patrons of 
a magazine that has for its purpose the discussion 
of the great fundamental principles of social and 


political life and action. The Arena has pursued 
a liberal and independent policy in the selection of 
its contributors. Editor Fiower seems to under- 
stand that it is not merely popular names that a 
magazine of this character needs to have attached 
to ita articles, but writers who have peculiar ability 
to treat the subject in hand, and who in discussion 
strike at the root of the evils cf national life, and 
suggest the remedy; men of this kind become a 
positive moral force in the body politic. The 
reforms they suggest are worthy of thought and 
will promote permanent victories for civilization. 
Success to The Arena in its grand efforts to arouse 
the minds of thoughtful people to the pressing 
requirements in the ethical, educational, social! 
and religious fields of thought, knowing that if 
these great fundamental questions were properly 
agitated, the superficial evils would necessarily 
disappear. The November number has for its 
frontispiece an admirable portrait of Rev. Cyrus 
Bartol, D. D., of Boston. Dion B pucicault whose 
recent death adds interest, hasan article. prepared 
afew days prior to his death, on *‘ The Future 
American Drama.’”’ Professor Shaler of Harvard 
University discusses the ‘‘ Race Problem’’ in a 
masterly manner. Rev. Minot J. Savage con- 
tributes an article fall of humerous en- 
titled ‘‘ A Glance at the Good Old Times.”” A 
subject of vital importance is discussed in the 
poaeee by Edward Hamilton, Rev. Edward Everett 

ale, Rev. O. P. Gifford, Rev. Walter J. Swaf- 
field, Rabbi Solomon Schindler and Rev. W. D. P. 
Bliss, on ‘‘ Destitution in Boston.’’ Nathan H. 
Dole writes on “ Turgéaeff, the poet,” and a por- 
trait accompanies the article. ‘' A New Basis of 
Church Life’’ in this issue will richly repay a 
careful perusal by all earnest students of religious 
thought. Price, $5.00 a year; single numbers, 
50 cents. Boston: Arena Pablishing Co. 


PISO°S CURE 


c CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. uo 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use fe) 
intime. Sold by druggists. 4 


ONSUMP TION 


Boston Foreign Book Store. 
Agency for tht Publications of Henry Holt & Co, 
& Co, M.D. Berlitz & 
Seuvour; ber tis. achette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
netent Lap at lowes 
ces. Catalogues ap lication 
} SCHOENHOPRP 
Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 
Classiques Francaise. Tastefully printed, carefully 
annotated Now ready. “L’Avare,” by MOLIERE ; 
Le Cid, by CORNEILLBE; “Le Bourgeois Gentil. 
homme * by MOLIgREB; “ Horace,” by RAOCINB,: 
Athalle,” by RACINE. h, 25 cente. 
nhymes de la Langue 
A novel and practical 


Sample pages on application. Full catalogue free. 
WILLIAM R. 
Publishers and Im re of French 
851 & 853 6th Ave., New York. 


Longmans’ Drawing Books. 


The course in FREEHAND consists 61 8 books care- 
fully graduated from simple, straight, and curved 
lines, to examples of classic ornament, with 4 Sup 
plementary books. 

The course in GEOMETRY consists of books on 
Drawing to Scale, Geometrical Drawing, Practical 
Plane Geometry, and Solid or Descriptive Geometry. 

Prospectus and Book of Specimen Pages wlil be mailed 
free to any address on application, 


LONG MANS, GREEN, & ©U., 15 E. 16th St., New York. 


NEW YORK PRINCIPALSHIPS filled by the School Bulletin Teachers’ 
Agency during the past seven years. 

Gloversville | tle Neck, Locke, Lockport, Lodi, Lysander [2). 

Malone, Manlius, Manlius Station, Mannsville, 
Margaretville, Maryan 1, Mayville (2) MeGrawville, 
Marathon, Mohawk [2}, Mooers [3], Moravia, Morris- 
ville, Middletown , 

Naples. Newark [2], New Berlin, New Paltz, 
Nichols, Northport (2), North Easton. 

Ogdensburgh, Onondaga Valley, Ovid, Owego. 


Hamburg, Hammondsport, Hannibal, Henrietta 
(2]. Heuvelton, Homer, Hudson @ 
ilion, Islip. Ives Sem [2), Jamesville, Jasper, 
Kenmore, Ac, Kingston [$2 
afayette, La wrencevilledc. [2], Little Falls, Lit- | 
The list will be continued the followin week 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 
70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association “cuicaco. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
to correspond with 


Teachers Not Located 


THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU, Elmhurst, Illinois. 


PRECEPTRESS WANTED 


For Southern Industrial Institute, over thirty, who has thorough knowledge of Phvst al Cul'ure. with the 
experience and executive ability to take charge of dormatory with 300 students Si'erv gerOard howe. 
Work begins about Jan. ist. Teachers wanted for all grades of work. 

THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 110 Tremont ®t., Horton. 
WESTERN OFFICE, 10 Globe Building, St. Paul. 


Or seeking preferment, are invited 


DRAWING BOOKS, 
cory Books, 

READING LEAFLETS 
CLEMENT'S CIVIL GOVERNMENT, 
HOBBS’ ARITHMETICS, 
INDUCTIVE LANGUAGE LESSONS, 
Civics for Young Americans. &c, 

A. LOVELL & CO., Pub’rs, 


3 East 14th Street, 2? Hawley 8t.. Boston, 
NEw YorRK. (with Thompson, Brown & Co.) 


The Dance of Modern Society. 


Socrates, 470 B.C., wrote: “ Dancing is a fitting 
recreation, even fora philosopher.” Cicero, 106 B.C., 
wrote: ‘Noman in his senses will dance.” The 


Dance of Modern Society,”’ by Prof. William Cleaver 
Wilkinson, brings the question down to date. An 
12mo, cloth. 


unanswerable magazine of argument. 
Price, 60 cents, post free. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs., 18 & 20 Astor Pl., N. ¥. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, Broseway, 
PUBLISH NEW YORE, 

Anderson’s Histories and Hist! Readers. 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Heetel’s French Course. 
Beed’s Word Lessens. 
Reed & Kellegg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellogg’s Rhetoric, and Literature. 
Gutchisen’s Physiclegy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 6 Somerset St., Boston. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Standard Arith. Course en an 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining } Written. 

Brooke’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. cow 


THE EMPIRE : A Complete History of Britain 


and the British People Beau- 
itully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“A delightful yolame. A marvelous specimen of com. 
pressed yet complete history, adapted in every particular 
to class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con 
ceive of, with its paragraphs of uniformly easy sone, 
its paper and type of the very best and its illustrations 
pumerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 
For sale at all bookstores, or will be matled upon 
receipt of published price. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 83 E. 17th St., New York. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
xeep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 

LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 

Cc. M. BARNES, 


1 AND 77 WABASH AvE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


| Teachers 


For full particulars 
address the 


Classes, 
MEISTERSCHAFT PUB, CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. Incomes. | 
Rand, McNally & Co.'s 


Latest, Best and Cheapest Family Atlas of the World. 
First in the field with 1890 Consus Returns Over 
$53.00 worth of Maps alone. Latest railroad changes. 
Over 300 pages Maps, D ms, Statistics, Gazetteer, 
etc. 89,827 lines of Index, describing 40,000 more 
places than any other cheap atlas. Portraits, Auto- 
graphs and Biographical Sketches of each President, 
ind all the Siguers of the Declaration of Indepen- 
aign. | t Sight ginne e n 

es ston" Popu ar price. $3.75. Al terms and 
exclusive territory to Outfit, including 
complete Atias, sent prepa or . 

A ND, MevALLY. & CO., 323 Broadway, N. Y. City 


Teachers can double 
their incomes by start- 
ing Meisterschaft 


New England Bureau Education. 


Dear Mr, Orcutt: — Last evening Miss M. E, Cotting was unanimously 
elected Principal of our New Primary and Training School, at a salary of 
one thousand dollars ($1000). 

In returning the accompanying documents, I return also my thanks for 
your courteous and efficient aid in this very important matter. 

Yours truly, O. B. Bruce, Secretary. 

Lynn, Mass., August 26th, 1890. 


Dr. Hiram Orcutt: — 1 wish to express to you the pleasure of this com- 
mittee in the very excellent choice which you made of a teacher for our 
primary school. Miss Dailey takes hold like a veteran, and the boys stand 
around like so many automatons We think we shall be greatly pleased 
with her work. She is at some disadvantage, as she will be brought in con- 
tact with the results of poor work ; but I think she will easily overcome this 
temporary drawback, with little or no difficulty. 

With many thanks for = prompt attention to our wants, 

ery truly, Joun S. Goutp, Sec’y. 
Wesster, Mass., Sept. 8, 


The demand for teachers at this office is unparalleled, even at this season of 
the year. Now is the time to register for the many vacancies not yet filled. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 SOMERSET STREET, Boston. 


WANTED, 


Ina first-class academy, as Preceptress, a lady of 
strong character, extensive culture, and successful 
experience in boarding school life, (30 to 40 years of 
age). who is 4 member of the Raptist church. Such 
able position, by applying immediately to 
Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Bomerset Street. Boston. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | 

Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th Street, N. ¥. 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 


f both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Musicians, of and Churches, Oireulars of choice WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 


schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling | jp g first-class Western College, a Christian lady, to 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURES, | teaoh English Literature and History. Salary 3000, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. Apply HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, N. E. Bureau of Education, 
150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 8 Somerset Bt., " 
NEW YORK CITY. Ss 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN HE NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


Register now. | 3 Somerset St., Boston, 
Teachers’ Agencv 


trod to colleges, schools, and families superior 
jean Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call en or ad 


MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


American and Foreign Teachers’ 
23 Union Square, New York. 


National Teachers’ Bureau, 


100 House, 
4th Av. and 8th St., NEW YORK. 
TEACHERS 
e first-class situations shou 
Desiring to secur 


Educational Institutions. 
COLLEGES, 
PROFESIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLES. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
STATE NORMAL ART SUHOOL, established 
ing 


for the advancement of art education and traip- 

of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

schoo ew corner 0) xeter eet, Bo ° 
Ury, B. BARTLETT, Principal. 


ASSA\ KTTS STATK NORMAL SCHOOL, 
oth sexes. AT WORORSTER. 
For 


E. H. Principal. 
TE NORMAL SCHOOL 

PLYMOUCH, N. H. 

Fall Term begins Sept. 2. 


d Catalogues address 
For Information and hounpe, Principal. 


HAROLD COOK. Manager. 


Union Teachers’ Agency. 


Teachers wamsed at ence for good positions, 
1 graduates prefe ; 
wy "daily is for teachers. 
M. HARRINGTON, Proprietor, 
62 Lafayette Place, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


‘ATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For circulars address 


Mass. 


E will send free to all were cur new Cata- 
logue of TEACHERS’ LPS. 
N. E. PUB. 0O., 8 


Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 
00 00 A MONTH can be FOR REGISTRATION. ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWA Mass. 
75> to $250. made working for us. NO FRE BEST FACILITIES, st For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
ersons preferred who can furnish a horse and give their EFFICIENT SERVICE, principal, A. G. BoypEn, A.M. 
a le 
* FJOBN N & CO., 2690 Main 8t., Richmond, Va. not in collecting advance fees, but in providing co S For Ladies awe catalogues, address the 
petent Teachers with Positions. Form for stamp. Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
Employers without charge. Our supply 


served 
of Teachers 1a the LARGEST and BEST. Mass. 


P. V. HUYWSSOOQN (late R. E. AVERY) 
CAN SCHOOL BUREAU 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For both 


sex 
For Catalogues address 
J. G. Greenovan, Principal 


100 SONGS for stamp. Hous 6 Tours. 


AMEBI 
2 West 14th Street, NEW YO. 
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POPULAR DRAWING SERIES. 


Recently Revised, Carefully Graded ; adapted to all Schools from Primary to most Advanced Classes ave 
Eclectic System of Drawing. 


White’s Industrial Drawing. Revised. 


White's Industrial Drawing. Nos 1 to 8. Per doz. ° & 06 
White’s Industrial Drawing. Nos. 9 to 18. “ A . 1 80 
White’s Practice Books. Small. For Books 1 to 8. Per doz. 72 
White’s Practice Book. Large. For Books 9 to 18. ” 96 
New edition. The alphabet of manual training. 
Barnes’s Drawing Series. 
Barnes’s Primary Course. 12 cards. 24 Nos. Per set, 15 
The same. Books A to C. Each, . . : 08 
Barnes’s Freehand Course. Books 1 to 4 10 
Barnes’s Freehand Course. Books 5 to 8. ” ° ° ° 15 
Barnes's Mechanical Course. Books 1 and 2. ‘ e . 18 
Barnes’s Perspective Course Books 1 and 2. ‘‘ . 18 
Barnes’s Projection Drawing Book. . 18 


Graded series for common school work. The inventive f 1culties developed. 


Bartholomew’s National System of Indus- 


trial Drawine. 


Bartholomew's Primary. Nos. 1 to 4 Perdoz . 
Bartholomew's Grammar School Course. 
Bartholomew's High Se.ool Course. Nos. 14 to17. Per doz. 1 
Bartholomew's High School Course No. 18. =e 2 


Nos. 5 to 13. Per doz. 


Beautifully printed by lithographic process, resembling pencil drawings. 


Single copies of these or any of the publications of the AMERICAN Book Company, por the use of teachers or school officers 


Eclectic Drawing Books. Nos 1 to 3. Per Dozen 
Eclectic Drawing-Books. Nos. 4 and 5 ° 
Eclectic Drawing-Books. Nos. 6 to 9 
Eclectic Practice Drawing-Books. 


Eclectic Primary Drawiog-Cards. 


Forms a practical and thorough preparation for industrial work in drawing. 


Krusi’s Drawing. 


Kriisi’s Primary Drawing-Cards. 2 sets. Each, $ be 
Kriisi's Easy Drawirg Lessons. 3 parts = 
Krii«i’s Synthetic Series. Nos. 1 to 4. 
Ktiisi’s Analytical Series. Noe. 5 to 8. 
Kriisi’a Perspective Series. Nos. 9 to 12. 8 ° ° 4 
Kriisi’s Sapplementary Series. Nos. 1 to 3, 

The same. Nos. 4 to 6 
Kriisi’s Outline and Relief Designs. 6 parts, 
Kriisi’s Textile Designs. In colors. 6 parts, 
Kriisi’s Mechanical Drawing. Cloth, . ~ 


The same, in six Parts. . 
K iisi’s Architectura) Drawing. 

The same, in Nine Parts. Each, ° 
Kriisi’s Drawing Tablets. 


A complete system of Free hand, Inventive, and Industrial Drawing. 


Cloth, . 3 


Per set, . 


ple, practical, systematic. Essentially an EDUCATIONAL course. 


or for examination with a view to introduction will be sent by mail post-paid on receipt of the list or introduction price. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. 


NEWYORK. 


CINCINNATI. 


CHICAGO. 


Silver, Burdett & Co., Publishers, 


NORMAL 


Youn 
ac 


MUSIC COURSE. ' 

COURSE IN READING. 

REVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITING. 

COURSE IN SPELLING. 
Folks’ Library. 

-oun’s Historical Publications. 


Welsh’s Grammars. 


Stowell’s Physiology. 


hool 


POWELL’S 


LANGUAGE BOOKS 


AS THE TWIG IS BENT 
THE TREE'S INCLINED. 


6 Hancock Ave., Boston. 
NEW YORK; 740 & 742 Broadway. 
CHICAGO: 122 & 124 Wabash Ave. 


Choice New Text-books and Helps for 
nearly every branch of Sc 
and College Work. | 

Illustrated Catalogue mailed free to any address. } 


TEACHERS 


THERE IS | 
ALWAY S 


IS 


% 


Are the ripe fruit of twenty-five years’ experience 
in teaching children 40 see, to talk, and ¢o write 
correctly. They are in full accord with the NEW 
EDUCATION, The value of self-activity is every- 


Children learn 


where recognized in these books. 
to do by dong. 


HOW TO SEE, (100 ills.) 30 cts. 
HOW TO TALK, (200 ills.) 42 cts. 


HOW TO WRITE, (150 ills.) 60 ets. 


% 


% 


la 


The learner is guided in the correct use of lan- 
guage while he is acquiring a vocabulary, and 
accurate expression becomes second nature. The 
ordinary school grammars fail because they are 
only suitable for comparatively advanced pupils, 
who commence their study too late, after bad 
habits of speech, which books are powerless to 


correct, have been formed. 


Re Sample copies sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Address 


pages mailed free. 


Ee Good Habits is better COWPERTHWAIT & Co., 


than to correct Bad Ones. 


628-630 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Sample 


15 VOLU 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, & 5 Bond St, NEW YORK, 


RUSKIN on ARCHITECTURE, 


Poetry of Architecture, 

Seven Lamps of Architecture, 

Lectures on Architecture and Painting, 
Stones of Venice (Selections), 


4 vols. in box, extra clot. $4 00. 
With plates—cloth, $5 00; half calf, $9 00. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
53 East Tenth St., New York. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


HYMN AND TUNE BOOK, 
For Schools and Colleges . . . 30 cts. 


SCHOOL ALBUM, fer Day Schools: 


P.imary,. . . 10 cts 
Intermediate, . 10 cts. 
Advanced, . . . 10 cts. 
Combined Edition, 80 cts, 


SUNLICHT OF SONC | Latest and Best. 
Fer Sunday Schools. 25 cts. 


Address: 
H. W. FAIRBANK & Co., 
113 Adams S&t., Chicago, Ill. 


WIDE AWAKE CHOIRS, 


CHORUS SOCIETIES and all Musical Associations 
will do well to send for lists and catalogues of or 
Chorus, Anthem or Glee Books, Church Music Books 
Singing Class Books. Oratorios, Cantatas, Quartets, 
Chorals, Octavo Pieces, &c., &c. 


JEHOVAH’S PBAISE ($1, or $9 doz), 


son, is a large. first class Chureh music book 
of the best Metrical Tunes, Anthems, and Sing. 
ing Class Elements and Music. 


EMEBSON’S EASY ANTHEMS (80 cents, $7 20 doz,) 
GABRIEL’S NEW AND SELEOTED ANTHEMS go 
doz) EMERSON’S NEW RESPONSES (60cts., g6 doz ) 
DOW’S RESPONSES AND SENTENCES (80 cents, $7 09 
doz.) SANTORAL ($1, $9doz.) Palmer & Trowbridge, 


Are new and thoroughly good books, 


Carl Zerrahn’s Atlas. $1, or $9 per doz. 
Emerson’« Concert Selections. $1, or ¢9 dez 


Are excellent for Conventions. 


For the Children’s Christmas. 


Caught Nappive. 80 cts ; $3 perdoz. Lewis 
Mary’s Stocking, 20 cts ; $1.80do0z Shogren. 
Jingle Bells. 30 cts ; $3 perdoz. Lewis. 
King Winter. 30 cts ; $3 per doz. 

Xmas at the Kerchiefs. 20 cts : $180doz Lewiy, 
Christmas Gift. 15cts ; $1.80 perdoz Rosabel. 
Kingdom of Mother Goose. cts.; $2 28 doz 


Any book mailed for retail price 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


X-Mas Music 


Christmas Selections 
now com posers, 


—Printed in colors, Price, 5 cents a single oh: 
This is an unusu- 


Gold, Frankincense and Myrrh, Circe 


mas Service for 
By E. D. Sanford & Geo. H. Beaman. Sunday-schools, 
consisting of an Instructive Exercise with Recitations, 
and interspersed with appropriate Carols written es- 
vially for use in connection with the Service. Price, 
Seonts asingle copy. OTHER SERVICES of the same 
character and at same price, are “Christmas Joy Bells,” 
“Good Will to Men,” “Noel” and “Peace on Earth.” 


A beautiful Service 
he Wonderful Story, sori": 
rincipal events o 
By Mary B. Brooks & Geo. F, Root. fhe life of the Lord 
while on earth, by means of beautiful verses, scripture 
readings, and expressive music in the form of solos, 
duets and quartets. Eminently suitable for Christmas 
though appropriate for any season of the year. Price, 
20 cents a single copy. > 
H A New and Very 
One Christmas Eve, 
‘antata @at canno 
By H. W. Hart &J.R. Murray. faii to please. The 
words are bright and instructive and are blended with 
the music ina most happy and artistic manner. Al! the 
young folks will like this little work because of the 
surprise connected with it. Price, 30 cts a single copy. 
OTHER CANTATAS of the same character and at same 
price,are’ Santa Claus Co.” “Catching Kriss Kringle, 
“The New Santa Claus,” “Judge Santa Claus,” ‘Santa 
Claus’Mistake”and“TheW aifs’Christmas,” everyone of 
which has met with immense success in previous years. 


A superb Cantata for 
Bethlehem. Adults only — a 
ren’s part) that canno 
By F. Weatherby & G. F. Root. faii ts please wherever 
rendered, It affords splendid opportunities in the way 
of chorus music especially. Price, 50cts. a single copy 
Send ects. for sample copy of **Musical Visitor’ for Choirs. 
——PUBLISHED BY—— 
The JOHN CHURCH cO., Cincinnati, 0. 
t & Sons Muste Co. e John Church Co., 
pong OL Ave., Chic ago. | 19 E. 16th St., New York 


Comprisin 
Lively, simple, and 
One of 
appreciated and heartily enjoyed by all. May be 
and quickly prepared and rendered by any Sup 


READY FOR XMAS. 


A New Cantata for Christmas Time. 


“FROST QUEEN ax» 


SANTA CLAUS.” 


By Dr. W. H. DOANE. 


Songs, Dialogues, and Recitations. 


hl 

the Best of its kind. Will be thoroughly 
school. 
Price, 30 cents by mail. 


The Child of Bethlehem. 


A NEW CHRISTMAS SERVICE. 
By the Rev. ROBERT LOWRY. 


Which will be gladly welcomed by all desiring to cele- 
usate the Festival of the Advent with devotional exer- 
cises. 
Res 

work. 


ed for 
16 peges of Selections this 


nsive dings, with new Songs composed 
Readily rehearsed and sure to please. 


$4.00 per 100; 5 cts. each by mail. 


Christmas Chimes. 


For Little Voices. A Primary Kindergarten Service. 


$4.00 per 100; 5 cts. each by mail. 


Christmas Annual No. 2l. 


Published this season, contains a variety of bright,cheery, 
original Carols, by the most successful composers. 


4 cents each; $3.00 per 100. 
Services, and Xinas 


Sull Catal of popul: Cantat 


Music sent on request. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 


16 East Ninth St., N.¥. 81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


Minerals, 
Rocks, 
Fossils, 


Casts of Fossils, 


Geological 


_ Relief Maps. 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOG 


Send for Circular. 


Y, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Stuffed Animals 
and Skins. 
Mounted 
Skeletons, 
Anatomical Models; 
Invertebrates. 
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Journal Edueation. 


NEW ENGLAND and NATIONAL 
SUPPLEMENT. 


Vol BOSTON & CHICAGO, THURSDAY, NOV. 6, 1890. 


QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATIONS FOR STATE 
CERTIFICATES. 


NEW YORK DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


Candidates should examine every question with care and fully 
answer it, but should write no more than is necessary. Quantity will 
not be allowed as a substitute for quality. Write only the answers, 
except ix mathematics, numbering them to correspond with the 
questions. Commence every answer as a separate paragraph. 

EXTRACTS FROM REGULATIONS: 

Penmansbip will be jadged from the papers on geography, and 
orthegraphy from all the papers. 

Twenty-five per cent of the credits of papers on composition will 
depend upon the general excellence of all papers submitted, with ref- 
erence to neatness, order, and punctuation. 

In the solation of probleme, every process must be indicated ; 


mere answers will not be accepted. 
The examination in each subject will be restricted to the half-day 


designated in the program. 

Collusion between candidates, or any other act of dishonesty, will 
wholly vitiate their examination. 

Answers should be written in ink, and papers arranged and filed 
in good ordec. 

Candidates must supply themselves with necessary material, and, 
to secure uniformity, legal cap paper should be used. 


ARITHMETIC. 

In the solution of problems, every process should be indicated. 

1. Define (a) uniform scale; arithmetic. 

2. Of two different fractions having a common frac- 
tional unit, which is greater? Why? 

3. Express by common fraction in its lowest terms, by 
a decimal, and with the sign of per cent., each of the fol- 
lowing: (a) five eighths of one per cent. ; (b) five eighths. 

4. Find the number of minutes in the first three months 
of the present year. 

5. How many rails, each 30 feet in length, will be 
required for 5 miles of a single track railroad ? 

6. Find the cost of one dozen silver tablespoons, each 
weighing 1 oz. 8 pwt. 5 gr., at $1.20 per ounce. 

7. At $425 per C., how many fork handles can be 
bought for $153. 

8. Meke and solve a problem illustrating the applica- 
tion of percentage tu insurance. 


9. Find the proceeds of a note given for three months | 


in the principal sum of $230 without interest, discounted 
at the First National Bank of Syracuse, N.Y., on the day 


it was made. 
10. A rectangular tield is 208 rods long and 52 rods 


wide. Find the length of one side of a square field con- 
taining an equal area. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. What are coral islands? In what ocean are they 
most numerous ? 

2. Account for the difference of temperature, in our 
latitude, in July and January. 

3. Name the five races of men, and mention some dis- 
tinctive characteristics, other than color. 

4. Name five prominent peninsulas of North America. 

5. Name two of the largest rivers of the United States, 
west of the Mississippi Valley. 

6. Bound South Dakota. 

7. Name the two most important eccupations of the 
people of New England. 

8 Name in order of their size, the three largest rivers 
of South America. 

9. What two large rivers flow into the Yellow Sea? 

10. The longitude of Washington is about 77° west 
What is the longitude of a place 100 degrees east of 
Washington ? 

OIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

1. Mention two definite objects of government. 

2. As used in a governmental sense, what is a state 7 

3. What is law? Explain the meaning of the term 
politics in its broader sense. 

4. What is a poll-list? A ballot? 

5. Upon what basis are members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives apportioned ? 

6. Mention two ways in which a vote may be taken in 
a legislative assembly. 

7. What is a municipal corporation ? 

8. State the legal qualifications required for voting at 
any general election held in this state: (a) As to sex; (4) 
as to age; (c) as to residence. 

DRAWING. 
1. In what three ways are ideas of form expressed / 


2. Write a simple rule as a guide for combining colors 


in elementary decorative design. 
3. Illustrate the meaning of the terms bisect, trisect, 


quadrisect. 

4. A cube stands with top and front face visible. On 
the top face rests a hemisphere. Draw top view and 
front view. 

5. In what type solid is the representation always the 
same, no matter how the solid is viewed ? 
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6. Draw the appearance in front and below the eye 
of a square prism, extending from left to right and resting 
on one oblong face. 

7. What is the use of a central figure in a rosette 
arrangement ? 

8. Define (a) vertex; (b) base. 

COMPOSITION. 


Write a composition on one of the following subjects : 

Ventilation of Schoolhouses ; Commencement Exercises ; 
Fruit Culture ; Homesickness. 

Write with particular reference to three points. 

1. The matter, 7. ¢, the thoughts expressed. 

2. The correctness and propriety of the language used. 

3. The orthography, punctuation, division into para- 
graphs, use of capitals, and general appearance. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

1. With what two bones does each shoulder blade 
articulate ? 

2. Why are low and broad boot-heels better than high 
and narrow ones ? 

3. How does cleanliness of the skin aid the lungs ? 

4. What is the office of the muscles which form a part 
of the walls of the alimentary canal ? 

5. Name three organs of the body which require exer- 
cise and care for a proper training of the voice. 

6. Name two articles of food which serve mainly to 
build up tissue, and three articles which serve mainly to 
produce heat and fat. 

7. Which portion of the brain is affected when the 
mind is disordered ? 

8. Name two organs, on the surface of which the sense 
of taste is located. What membrane covers these surfaces ? 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 
1. What war gave Canada to England ? 
2. Name two battles of the Revolution which were 
fought before the Declaration of Independence. 
3. Name three patriot generals and three British gen- 
erals of the Revolutionary War. 
_4. State facts as to the cotton gin. 
5. State briefly the causes of the Mexican War. 
6. Name five presidents who each held office for two terms. 
7. Name five states which have been admitted to the 
Union since the Civil War. 
8. Give two causes for the large emigration to America. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 

1. What is the principal feature of the “ Disability 
Pension” law enacted by the present Congress ? 

2. Bills for the admission of what two territories have 
been passed at the present session of Congress ? 

3. What is the nature of the recent “original package ” 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States ? 

4. To what official position has Henry M. Stanley been 
recently appointed ? 

5. Name the publishing houses whose school-book in- 
terests have been purchased by the American Book Co. 
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6. Give one instance of destruction by recent tornadoes 
in the West. 

7. How often is the census of the United States taken ? 
According to reports of the recent census, which is the 
largest city ? Whieh the second largest ? 

8. Give the place of the last meeting of (a) the National 
Educational Association; (6) the New York State Teach- 
ers’ Association. 

9. Mention three important bills, other than those 
above-mentioned, introduced during the present session 
of Congress. 

10. What has recently called attention to Buenos Ayres? 
11. War between what two American Republics was 
declared last month ? 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 
1. What are the objects of a recitation ? 


2 Find the value of sxx ve, and explain hew each 
part of the fractional result is obtained. 

3. How would you give a child ideas of color? Why? 

4. Name two qualities in the teacher which will secure 
the attention of pupils. 

5. What is the best means of ascertaining whether pupils 
understand the meaning of a word ? 

6. State two ways by which you would develop thoughts 
as the basis of language lessons. 

7. What is the main advantage to be derived from 
drawing from objects rather than from eopies ? 

8. In teaching number why are objects combined in 
groups of ten ? 

9. Mention one of the common branches taught in 
schools, which is well adapted to the cultivation of the 
imagination. 

10. Which is the more important, as an end to be sought, 
a knowledge of physiology or of hygiene ? 


GRAMMAR. 


We wish, that in those days of disaster, which, as they 
come on all nations, must be expected to come on us also, 
desponding patriotism may turn its eyes hitherward, and 
be assured that the foundations of our national power still 
stand strong. DANIEL WEBSTER. 


The first seven questions refer to the above selection. 


1. Select the subordinate clauses. 

2. Select three adverbial phrases. 

3. State to what part of speech each of the following 
belongs: (a) that; (b) which ; (c) desponding ; (d) hith- 
erward ; (e) that. 

4. Select a verb (a) in the potential mode; (6) in the 
infinitive mode. 

5 Parse in. 6 Give syntax of (a) which ; (b) ate. 

7. Select two verbs in the passive voice. 

8. Define a personal pronoun. 

9. Name three nouns which have the same form for 
both numbers. 

10. Write two sentences, one having the verb in the pro- 
gressive form and the other in the passive form or voice. 
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Nov. 6 1890. 
ANSWERS. 

The answers are, in many cases, merely suggestive. 
ARITHMETIC. 


1. (a) A scale in which numbers measuring the steps 
from one unit to another are the same. (+) Arithmetic is 
the science of numbers and the art of computation. 

2. The one having the greater numerator. Because 
the units are the same, and the greater numerator indi- 
cates that more of them are taken. 

3. (a) -00625; (6) §; 625; 623%. 4. 
129,600 minutes. 5. 1,760. 6. $20.31. 7. 3600. 9 
$226.43. 10. 104 rods. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. They are islands built of a coral, a limestone secreted 
by animals of that name. They are most numerous in 
the Pacific Ocean. 

2. The rays of the sun strike the earth more directly, 
or more nearly in a vertical direction, in July, and hence 
heat it more. 

3. Caucasian, Mongolian, Malay, Amer. Indian, Negro. 

4. Nova Scotia, Fiorida, Yucatan, Lewer Cal., Alaska. 

5. Columbia, Colorado, Yukun. (Any two.) 

6. North, by North Dakota; east, by Minnesota and 
Iowa; south, by Nebraska; west, by Wyoming and Mon- 
tana. 7. Manufacturing and commerce. 

8. Amazon, La Plata, Orinoco. 

9. Hoang-Ho and Yang-tse- Kiang. 

10. About twenty-three degrees east longitade. 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

2. The whole body of people under one government. 

3. A rule of action prescribed by proper authority. 
The science of government. 

4. A list of persons voting, as kept by a clerk. A 
written vote. 

5. Upon the basis of population, but must not exceed 
one member for every thirty thousand inhabitants in any 
state. 

7. A body politic, organized for purposes of govern- 
ment, as a county, town, city, or village. 

8. (a) Must be a male; (4) must be 21 years of age; 
(c) must have resided one year in the state, four months 
in the county, and thirty days in the election district. 

DRAWING. 

1. By making, drawing. and language. 

2. Combine a neutral with a positive color, on tints and 
shades of one color. 

3. May be shown by dividing a line into two equal 
parts, into three equal parts, into four equal parts. 

5. Sphere. 

7. To give firmness or strength to the design. 

8. (a) The point of convergence toward which faces, 
edges, or lines tend. The point in a figure farthest from 
the base. (+) That part of a figure or form upon which 
it is assumed to rest. 


PHYSIOLUGY AND HYGIENE. 


1. With humerus and clavicle. 

2. Because, with the low heel the weight of the body is 
distributed over the whole sole of the foot, and not thrown 
upon the toes as is the case with high-heeled shoes. The 
broad heel gives a good base for supporting the body. 

3. The skin, if kept clean, does a large share of elimi- 
nating waste material from the blood; this work might 
otherwise partly fall upon the lungs. 

4. Their office is to keep up the motion which facilitates 
digestion, and also passes the undigested portions of the 
food along the canal. 

5. The larynx, the lungs, the diaphragm. 

7. The cerebrum. 

8. The tongue and the soft palate. The mucous 
membrane. 

AMERICAN HISTORY. 

1. The French and Indian war. 

5. The annexation of Texas, and a dispute about the 
boundary line between Texas and Mexico. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 

1. Disabled soldiers and sailors of the Civil War may 
receive pensions, though not disabled by the war. 

2. Idaho and Wyoming. 

3. Original packages of intoxicating liquors, imported 
from one state to another, may be sold in the latter state, 
even if there prohibited by state laws. 

4. Governor General of the Congo Free State. 

5. Ivison, Blakeman & Co.; A. S. Barnes & Co.; Van 
Antwerp, Bragg & Co.; D. Appleton & Co.; Harper & 
Brothers. 

7. Every tenth year. New York; Chicago. 

8. (a) St. Paul, Minn.; (4) Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 

9. Silver Bill, Federal Elections Bill, Tariff Bill. Others 
equally important may be accepted. 

10. A revolt against the government. 
11. Guatemala and San Salvador. 


GRAMMAR. 
1. Which must be expected; They come; Patriotism 
may turn and be assured ; Foundations stand. 
2. In days ; on nations ; on us. 
3. (a) Conjunction ; (2) pronoun; (¢) adjective; (d) 
adverb; conjunction. 
4. (a) Must be expected ; may turn; may be assured ; 
(b) to come. 
5. Jn is a preposition and shows the relation of its 
object days to the verb may turn. 
6. (a) Nominative case, subject of must be expected ; 
(6) Possessive case, modifies eyes. 
7. Must be expected ; (may) be assured. 
8. A pronoun whose form indicates person is a personal 
pronoun. 
9. Ex.: Deer; sheep; trout, ete. 
10. Ex.: The boy is studying; The papils were dis 
missed. 
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LIST OF 


11, United States. 


Teachers 


and Schools. 


ORDER ONLY BY NUMBERS. 


MAPS. 

12, New England States 

18, Middle Atlantic States. 

14, Southern States. 
Eastern Division. 

15, Southern States, 
Western Division. 

16, Central States, 
Eastern Division. 

17, Central States, 
Western Division. 

18, Pacific States & Territories. 


The above Mapes are on paper, 24 x 36 inches, showing the location 
of the principai Mountains. Lakes, Rivers, Cities, and Political 
Divisions. Price of each, 10 cents. 


LIST OF AUTHORS AND NOTED MEN. 


142, Oliver Wendell Holmes 
143, Ralph Emerson 


147, Wm. — Bryant 
149, Napo' 
150, 


209, Glad 
215, James G. Blaine 
246, President Harrison 
280, Daniel Webster 
281, Columbus 


154, Czar of Rassia 

159, Prof. Agassiz 

160, Horace Mann 

143, Nathaniel Hawthorne 
194, James Russel! Lowell 
197, Washington Irving 
200, Will Carleton 

204, Louise Alcort 


205, Mrs. Browning 
207, Charles Dickens 


208, Sir Walter Scott 
stone 


Price, 5 cents each. 


MISCELLANEOUS DESICNS. 


Cut on bew quality of Manila Paper, 18 x 24 inches. 
Price, 5 cemts each ; twelve fer 50 cemts, or 25 for #1. 


5, Greyhound 
6, Stag 
8, Horse 
, Trotting Horse 


ll 
12, Cow 
18 


15, Goat 
16, Rooster 
3 Hen and Chicks 


IMPROVED 
BLACKBOARD 


Aids to LDlustration 
For 


MISCELLANEOUS DESICNS. 
(Continued.) 

30, Pansies 114, Donkey 
32, Pond Lilies 117, Black berries 
33. Pioks 118, Poppies 
34, Calla Lily 119, Bow! and Pitcher 
35, Sanflower 123 Boffalo 
36, Daisies 124, Polar Bear 
37, Holly 125, Hippopotamus 
38, Fox 126, Ostrich 
39, Wolf 131, Night Hawk 

, Lion 133, R>bin 
41, Tiger 135, Fiax 
42, Elephant 136, Cotton Plant 
43, Camel 137, Sugar Cane 
44, Bear 1238, Tea Plant 
45, Rabbit 189, Cuffee Plant 
46, Squirrel 155, Kiee P’ant and Birds 
47, Bee 156, ee Piant 
48, Grasshopper 157, Pine Appie 
49. Batterfly 161, Whale 
50, Soider and Web 162, Seal 
51, Monkey 163, Hemp Plant 
52, Lobster 164, Mulberry Siik-Worm and 
53, Fish—Trout Cocoon 
54, Star fish 166, Banana Tree and Fruit 
61, ‘ The Coming Man’ 167, Pepper Plant 
62, Froebel 168, Clove Tree 
63, Melons 169, Mushrooms 
64, Tomatoes 170, Rabber Tree 
65, Oranges 171, Panther 
66, Pears 172, Hyeva 
67, Ploms 173, 
68, Grapes 174. Raccoon 
69, Apples 175. Beaver 
70, Rowboat 176, Frog 
72, Schooner 178, Was 
74, BartholdiStatue of Liberty 1580, Bee 
75, Badge of the G.A R. 184, Crab 
76, A Study in Drawing— 188, Fagle, flying 

A House 228, Frog 

Ti, Vase 229, Snail 
79, On Her Way to School 235, The Old-fashioned Spin- 
80, See-saw piog Wheel. 
81, Boy Fubing 240, The Iodustrioas Girl 
85, Sympathy — Girl and Dog 251, Exeter Liiies 
86, Mamie and her Pet 246, Pigeon 
88, Buy Teaching his Dog 257, Quail 
91, Helping Mamma 258 Swallow 


92, A Nursery Scene 

94, Boy Wheeling a Girl 

95, The Little Cherubs 

96. Boy Leaning on a Fence 

hn The lodustrious Boy 
98, The Lazy Boy 

100, Horve’s Head 

101, Girsffe 

102, Kangaroo 

105, D. 

106, Three Lattle Kittens 

109, Lamb 

110, Green Corn 

113, Steamer 


270, Dog and Puppies 

271 Cat and Kitten 

272, Yoke of Uxen 

2x3, House 

284, Liberty Bell 

206, The American Flag 

297, ‘The Goddess of Liberty 

298, Old-fashioned Fireplace 

300 Lighthouse 

Castle 

302, Fort 

303, Washington and Banker 
Hill Monuments 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset 


Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


| 
ye 
1, Eastern Hemisphere. 
2, Western Hemisphere. 
3, North America. 
4, South America. 
5, Europe. 
6, Asia. 
T, Africa. 
8, Australia. 
9, British Isles. 
10, West Indies. 
55, Franklin 
56, Wasbington 
57, Lincoln 
58, Garfield 
59, Grant 
62, Froebel. 
140, Longfellow 
145, Shakespeare 
146, Tennyson 
Size, 1S imches by 24. 
1, Cat 
2, Dog 
3, Mouse 
20, Dack 
21, Swan 
22, Turkey 
24, Engle 
p 25, Hawk 
26, Owl 
and Calf 27, Sparrows 
14. Pig 28) Tulip 


